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Spanish Readers 








4 | ‘HE MAN who says there's nothing new under 

the sun just hasn't seen these books. For 
PRACTICE READERS provide a completely FOR GRADES 3 TO 7, INCLUSIVE 

new and different solution to the problems of 
reading in the intermediate grades. As presented in oggos PANAMERICANOS the ap- 
" : roach to the study o~ anish is simple and conversational, 
PRACTICE READERS do three things: They fr is analogous to the approach used in teaching children to 





read English. Juan and Maria are the little Spanish-speaking 


test, they diagnose, and they correct those reading boy and girl whom the pupil will meet in the first book. As 
' : : > progresses an eads and studies the other oks, he will 
weaknesses which are common in the interme- he progre and reads and studies the oth ks, he wil 


live with Juan and Maria in their home, at school, on a visit 


diate grades. to the United States, and in their country, Mexi 


Ik 





One teacher actually reports substantial im- Libro 1—Juan y Maria = 
es Libro 2—Juan y Maria en Casa 
provement after her pupils have used the books Libro 3—Juan y Maria en Escuela 10 
ly 10 d mes — y oe en = Estados Unidos 
only ays. ibro 5—Juan y Maria en Mejico Sc 
Your pupils too will profit mightily from the The books are. d lightfully illustrated with pen and ink 
. . " “ . : sketches and photographs. Books 4 and 5 are illustrated 
use of PRACTICE READERS. with many photographs of the places Juan and Maria visit. 
Books II and III for grades 5 and 6 are now The 64-page Teacher’s Manual presents suggesti 
; T : . teaching procedures, teaching aids, supplementary reading, 
available. Books I and IV are in preparation. and films 
J Ta vs day for ur free copy of colorful, illus- 
Each, 192 pages List Price 36¢ Free— = re 80 ~ A pl ox “4 ‘ f Steck Instructi con Fu of 
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Hetween Editor and Reader 


W: HAVE MANY beautiful and im- 
pressive school buildings in the United 
States. There are great highschools to- 
day that overtop in both buildings and 
equipment universities of a generation 
ago. The people are proud of these fine 
school plants. They are symbolic of our 


_ faith in democracy and represent the 
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The Human Side 


What part does seeing play in pupil progress? 

An extensive survey of school children shows 
that 85% of those retarded in studies or re- 
peating grades had defective vision. 


And in schools where adequate attention 
has been given to eyesight, failures have been 
reduced as much as 20%! 


One big step schools can take toward easing 
the task of seeing is to standardize on the 
Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph 
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Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark otf 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, regis 
tered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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of Sight Protection 


brand supplies in producing the duplicated 





classroom materials so essential to modern 
teaching methods. Tests with the Luckiesh- 
Moss Visibility Meter have shown that copies 
produced by Mimeograph duplication meet 
sight-protecting standards long set for school 



















textbooks. 


You can help reduce effort, strain, and fail- 
ure by improving classroom reading materials 
with Mimeograph equipment. For details, call 
the Mimeograph distributor in your commu- 
nity, or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


ee 


FREE! Check up on the duplicated materials now 


being used in your schools. See if they come up to 
accepted visibility standards. Send 
the coupon for your free copy of 


The Visibility Yardstick. 
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What Makes a Strong America? 





‘TON 


HE TWENTY-FIRST American Education 
Week comes November 9-15. Each year this 
Week is more widely observed and has come to 
stand in a class by itself as a national enterprise. 
The value of this occasion is that it sets great 
numbers of people to thinking at the same 
time of ways to improve the common life. The 
speed and variety of modern times tend to dis- 
tract people so that there is too little attention 
to fundamentals. The emphasis is upon the 
“new” rather than upon the abiding. 

The AEW theme is “Education for a Strong 
America.” We may well ask ourselves and our 
students young and old, ““What makes a nation 
strong?” Soil? Yes. A certain minimum is nec- 
essary for existence and more for plenty. But 
peoples rise above limitations of soil. Witness 
the people of Holland who built a nation almost 
out of the sea, or the flowering of our own New 
England with its stony hillsides. We have been 
wasteful of our soil and should give much at- 
tention to its conservation, but it takes more 
than soil to build national strength. 

Is a nation made great by strength of body? 
Yes, up toa point. But there have been peoples 
of much bodily vigor and prowess who have 
gone down easily in the face of destructive 
forces working from within or without. 

Is a nation made great by science and ma- 
chinery? These do give power and rightly used 
may lead to leisure and beautiful living. They 
may also lead to meanness and ruthlessness. 
Witness Germany where science has been per- 
verted to the uses of conquest and oppression. 

Is a nation made great by vast armies and 
navies and air fleets? These may be necessary 
in a competitive and warring world, but they 
are more often used for evil than for good. 

In what then does ultimate strength lie? As 
plain as the North Star, it lies in great ideals. 
Noble ideals are the source of power to the 
individual and to the nation. They are the real 


--and abiding things. Our master ideals—the 


brotherhood of man and the golden rule—have 
lived thru all the ups and downs of centuries 
and have shed their radiance afar. Since these 
ideals began their beneficent work, eroding 
soils have cut the foundations from under 
empires; great buildings have come and gone; 
conquerors have marched across the pages of 
history into oblivion; what science thought 
true has often been proved false. Science texts 
are soon obsolete. But the great books of ideal- 
ism stand. 

Yes, ideals are the abiding things and we do 
well thru every art of teaching to establish that 
fact in the lives of the people. The forces of 
good and evil are always at work and a frac- 
tion of the people are always going down to 
destruction. The destructive forces seem now 
to be in the ascendancy. The parasitic industries 
within the nations and war between the nations 
are sapping the strength of humanity. But let 
us keep our faith in the ideals that have sus- 
tained men thru darker times than these. Let 
us build the ideals and standards and graces of 
life deep into the feelings and habits of the 
people. That is the essence of great teaching. 

Study the life of any teacher who has left 
his mark upon humanity and you will find it 
deeply rooted in faith and idealism. Judaism 
was founded on the idealism of the Hebrew 
prophets. The Christian religion was founded 
on the idealism of Jesus Christ. The idealism of 
Horace Mann gave the American free public 
school an amazing vitality. Inspired by the 
ideals of the ages our schools have gone far to 
help our people achieve the American dream. 
Much remains to be done. Let American Edu- 
cation Week mark the beginning of renewed 
dedication to the fundamentals of life. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 














George Washington and Lafayette at 
Valley Forge—from the painting by 
Alonzo Chappel 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 1, 1941 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


The theme of the twenty-first observance of American 
Education Week should strike a responsive chord in the hearts | 
of all patriotic citizens. EDUCATION FOR A STRONG AMERICA has 
in it a timely note of optimism. It reminds us of the sources 
of our inherent strength — the courage and fortitude of in- 
dividual men and women devoted to freedom and its defense. 


Today's young Americans are not taking their freedoms 
for granted. They are being taught that freedom must be held by 
each generation; that it is not by hoarding, but by sacrificial 
giving that life gains meaning and power. 


Organized education does its full part to make America 
strong. It helps to dispel ignorance and confusion. It builds 
knowledge and character. It stimulates a desire to achieve the 
satisfactions of the good life and to eliminate evil from the 
world. 


The challenge of today's tragic world is ever with us. 
We must guard against any feeling of fatalism. The shape of 
things to come is ominous only to those who lack resolution; 
who fail to sense the inherent strength of democracy; who lack 
faith that we live in a moral universe in which truth, righteous- 
ness, and justice will eventually be made to triumph. 
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South 
American 
Impressions 


HEN I was in South America 
last summer, I discovered that 
many of the people there have 
a lively contempt for visitors from the 
United States who spend a little while 
among them, then go home and write 
extensively about their problems. 
“Take a look; then write a book,” was 
said to describe the activities of too 
many American visitors. | do not wish 
to be listed among that number, and 
certainly I shall not attempt here a 
systematic analysis of South American 
conditions or inter-American relations. 
| shall tell merely of some of the things 
that impressed me during the tew 
weeks | was in South America. 
Air travel permits one to spend quite 
American 


a little time in the Latin 


countries during a= short vacation 
period. I flew all the way, travelling 
by Pan-American Airways. I lett the 
United States at Brownsville, Texas, 
passed thru Mexico, all the Central 
American nations and Panama; thence 
South 
thru) Colombia, Ecuador, 


Chile to We 


crossed the mountains at Santiago, tly- 


down the western coast ot 


America 
Peru, and Santiago. 
ing over the Christ of the Andes, and 


reached the eastern coast at Buenos 
Aires. Travelling northward, the flight 
was thru Argentina, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Rico, 


Miami—a total distance of about 16,000 


Trinidad, Puerto and on to 
miles. The planes do not fly at night. 
They take off each day rather early in 


the morning and stop before sundown. 


‘From Brownsville back to Miami, one 


spends ten days in flight with as much 
ume at each stopover as he pleases. 
Daily flights are made as far south as 
thrice-a-week 
fights thru South America. 

One must not depend too much 


Panama and there are 


upon close connections, for it is not 


WALTER FE. MYER 


Editor, The American Observer 
Washington, D. C. 


unusual for a plane to be a day 
late. Fogs are the most common 
cause of delays. | remember 
spending a day in the airport 
at Lima waiting for the Plane 
to take off on a side trip to Bo- 
livia. The fog was dense. We 
told, that it 
covered only a little spot: over 


were however, 
Lima and adjacent territory. | 
asked if we could not easily fly 
out of the fog and was told that 
that could be done without any 
problem, but there was an out 
side chance that engine trouble 
might develop so that the plane 
return to the 


would need to 


airport; and = Pan-American 
makes it a rule never to fly away from 
4 port unless conditions are such that 
the plane could fly back and land. This 
caution causes inconvenience to trav- 
clers sometimes, but partly as a result 
of it, Pan-American in its ten years or 
more of operation in South America 
has never lost a passenger. 

We were fortunate not to encounter 
bad weather during the entire flight. 
With very few exceptions, the days 
were fair and cloudless. Cool weather 
prevails all along the western coast 
even in the torrid zone. In Quito, capi- 
tal of Ecuador, which is located on a 
high plateau, the nights were actually 
chilly, tho the city is only fourteen 
miles from the equator. It never gets 
much below the freezing point, even as 
far south as Santiago, and it is pleasant 
enough outofdoors, but in the build- 
ings it is frequently unpleasantly cold, 
for most of them are unheated. | did 
not see a heated hotel room from Pana- 
ma until we reached Buenos Aires. 
School buildings were unheated. The 
boys and girls were studying and re- 
citing in their overcoats, and I found 
the principal of the largest highschool 
in Santiago huddled behind his desk 
in a heavy coat. Buenos Aires was sut- 
fering from a near-record cold spell 
when I was there, but the temperature 
was down only to 26°. Rio de Janeiro 
is, of course, tropical. 


Even tho one does not speak Spanish, 


=3 
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as I do not, he experiences few lan- 
guage difficulties. In every hotel and in 
all the larger stores, English-speaking 
clerks are found. English is studied in 
all the highschools, and in some of 
them practically all the students are 
taking English. They are motivated in 
this study in part by their desire to 
understand the movies, practically all 
of which are in English. If they are 
planning to go into professions such as 
medicine or engineering, it is almost 
necessary that they take French, Eng- 
lish, or German, because so few of the 
important treatises in such fields are 
in Spanish or Portuguese. 
As far Chile, 
American magazines at all the news- 


down as one sees 
stands. Among the most popular are 
Time, News Week, Collier's, and the 
movie and comic strip magazines. In 
Chile, Argentina, and Brazil, Ameri- 
can magazines and books are to be 
found in certain of the bookstores, but 
are not generally displayed on the 
stands. 

In all the west coast countries, one 
sees many American products—Singer 
sewing machines, typewriters, break- 
fast foods, candy, and cosmetics. The 
main highways in Peru and Chile are 
lined with RCA Victor, Goodyear, 
Firestone, Mobiloil, and Vidol signs. 

I visited rural schools only in Chile. 
The agricultural land there is divided 
into great estates, in any one of which 
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may be a number of villages where the 
tenant farmers live. The estate owners 
provide the rural schools. Some of them 
which I visited were very primitive, 
the children being taught only the 
Three R’s and a certain amount of 
manual work connected with farming. 
The government is trying to induce 
the owners to build modern school 
buildings and to improve the work of 
the schools. Here and there, I found 
examples of these new schools. 

The highschools which I visited were 
usually housed in rather dilapidated 
buildings with bare, unattractive 
rooms. Classical studies are pursued 
for the most part. The boys and girls 
are almost undistinguishable from 
those one might find in the United 
States. Football and basketball seem to 
be quite popular there, and strangely 
enough they go by their English names. 
Such terms as “forward,” “guard,” “off- 
side,” are used in the untranslated 
form. 

A citizen of the United States must 
leave his country in order to realize 
what a unique institution American 
farming is. The American farmer who 
lives well, has an automobile or two, 
sends his children to highschool and 
college, and enjoys his occupation as 
an attractive way of life, does not have 
a counterpart in many other countries, 
certainly not in South America. The 
tillers of the soil are farm laborers or 
tenants who farm small segments of 
great estates. The farm family lives in 
a thatched cottage of two or three 
rooms, and the farmer gets but a pit- 
tance in money for his labor, tho he has 
the opportunity to raise a great deal 
of his food on a plot of ground about 
his house. I saw no evidence of hunger 
among the farm families or of discon- 
tent, but the economic level of life is 
low compared to United States stand- 
ards. Some of the owners in Chile, 
prodded by the liberal government, are 
putting radios and other improvements 
into the farm houses, however, and 
serious attempts are being made to 
raise living standards. 

I had an opportunity to study social 
and economic conditions more care- 
fully in Chile and Brazil than else- 
where, and in both these countries 
much welfare work is being done. In 
Chile medical examinations twice a 
year are required of all the people. 


Those with contagious diseases are 
segregated. Clean-up squads go about 
into poorer sections, both in the city 
and in the rural areas, fumigating 
houses and teaching the families how 
to maintain sanitary conditions and 
how to cook. Some of the large estates 
are being broken up into smaller ones, 
and the government is helping tenants 
to buy farms. A housing program of 
some importance is under way, and a 
number of streets in Santiago are being 
widened at great cost. A penal colony 
has been established and convicts are 
sent to live there with their families 
and they receive wages. 

Here is one of the features of labor 
legislation enacted under the Vargas 
regime in Brazil: When a man is em- 
ployed, he is considered to be on pro- 
bation for a year. He may be dismissed 
at any time on payment of a month’s 
dismissal wage. If he is kept longer 
than one year and up to ten, he may 
be dismissed only if he is paid a dismis- 
sal wage of one month’s pay for every 
year he has worked. If he has been 
employed for ten years, he may be 
dismissed only if the employer makes 
satisfactory provision for his support. 
Such legislation as this has endeared 
Dictator Vargas to the working classes, 
but I heard a great deal of undercover 
criticism of him among businessmen. 

I come now to a question which is 
asked, I suppose, of all persons who 
have visited South America: “What do 
the South Americans think of the 
United States?” 

In every country, there is, of course, 
a large pro-Nazi element. There are 
German colonies in all the countries, 
the most numerous being in Brazil. 
There are merchants who are accus- 
tomed to German goods and who are 
anxious to resume trade relations. In a 
number of the countries, the army has 
been trained by Germans, and the mili- 
tary leaders are inclined to be pro-Nazi. 
There are young intellectuals to whom 
the Fascist creed appeals. Among the 
ordinary people, however, I found sen- 
timent overwhelmingly anti-German. 
I am convinced that four-fifths of all 
the people in South America who have 
opinions hope for the defeat of Ger- 
many. In some places, as in Chile and 
Argentina, England is more popular 
than the United States, but everywhere 
I was told that feeling toward this 
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country had improved recently. The 
Good Neighbor idea really means 
something, especially among. idealists 
such as one is likely to find in the 
schools and colleges. 

In Cali, Colombia, my hotel room 
was 
movie theater, and one night as I sat 
in my room, I heard a familiar voice 
that of President Roosevelt. His Fire. 
side Chat of May 27 was being broad- 
cast in the theater and was being in- 
terpreted in Spanish. At the conclu- 
sion, there was an ovation such as | 
have never heard on a similar occasion 
in an American theater. The people 
not only clapped their hands, but they 
stamped their feet, whistled, and yelled, 
I was told later that President Roose- 
velt is very popular in Colombia, and 
that the day after his election last fall, 
people quit work, danced, and cele- 
brated. A highschool principal in Santi- 
ago said to me, “Your President is our 
leader. He is the world’s great humani- 


across a narrow street from 4 


tarian.” 

I am convinced, however, that what- 
ever the sentiment of the people may 
be at this moment, South America will 
line up with the victor in the World 
War. If Germany wins the war, she 
will control the trade of England and 
the continent of Europe. South Amer- 
ica has always depended very heavily 
upon Europe to buy her goods. South 
American countries can get along, if 


obliged to do so, without selling goods | 


to Germany; they cannot get along 
without selling either to Germany or 
to England. If the Germans win the 
war, they will offer to take all of South 


America’s exportable goods and to dis- | 


tribute these goods in Germany and 


the conquered European nations. The | 


South Americans will be obliged to 
make the deal, even tho it carries with 
it a practical alliance with Germany. 

South America wants to go along 
with us, but if, despite everything we 


can or will do about it, Germany con- | 


quers the Eastern Hemisphere and 
obtains control of the Atlantic Ocean, 
South Americans will be obliged to 
jump on the bandwagon. The fate of 
South America depends, therefore, not 
upon Good Neighbor idealism of 
goodwill tours and gestures, desirable 


as these may be, but upon what hap- | 


pens in the battles of Europe and the 
Atlantic. 
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Learning about Our Rights 


w w w Ww 


Tus is the third in a 
series of articles by Secretary 
William G. Carr of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 
presenting materials on civic 
education. Examples used in 
the article are taken from 
“Learning the Ways of De- 


EEE ee 


mocracy, published by the 
Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and from the series of 
| four pamphlets entitled “Our 
| Schools” prepared by the 
teachers of District Six of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 

| 


* * * Ww w 
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Making of the Constitution of the United States, scene from “The Search 


of the Ages,” 


produced by the Barnard School, Washington, D. C. 





N THE scHOOL for democratic citizen- 


y é; aii 

| ship, the civil liberties are respected 
j | 4 in practice and their meaning clari- 
~ | fied thru study.” This is one of the hall- 


y | marks of democratic education as iden- 
tied by the Educational Policies Com- 
| mission in Learning the Ways of De- 
, | mocracy. Chief among the civil liberties 
| are the right to have access to reliable 
1s | information, the right to form one’s own 
g | opinions and to express them freely, the 
yp right to seek to persuade others, the 
ve Tights of peaceable assembly and peti- 
h | on, freedom in religion, and the right 
s | impartial justice. The enjoyment of 
| these liberties is the right of every Amer- 
re | can citizen, no less of children, what- 
ro pever their legal status of dependency, 
+ }than of adults. The school for democratic 
y, patizenship will show proper regard for 
yo phe rights of its students in every rela- 
ye (won with them. 
n-| Why teach civil rights?—But the re- 
1d {Sponsibility of the school does not end 
n, jthere. It may not be assumed that stu- 
to }dents will naturally recognize in the civil 
of {liberties, values to be cherished and de- 


often think only in terms of “my rights” 
and “my freedom.” They fail to realize 


' 

ot te Americans, young and old, too 
' 
’ 


that the Bill of Rights applies to others 
ip- 8 PI 
he 48 Well as to themselves. Without direct 
training and experience, therefore, stu- 


dents are not likely to understand the 
foundations of the civil liberties, or to 
regard them as basic tenets of the demo- 
cratic faith. Here are some examples of 
the ways in which alert schools are teach- 
ing the rights of citizenship. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In Rochester, New York, Grade XII 
classes consider the problem, “What seri- 
ous questions exist in American democ- 
racy today concerning public opinion?” 
as part of a unit on “Public Opinion.” 
A suggested outline for study of the 
problem includes :' 


[1] Current threats to civil and _ political 
liberty in the United States concerning 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, peti- 
individuals 
and groups because of religion, race, na- 
tionality, union membership, political phi- 
losophy. 


tion; discrimination against 


[II] The movement against academic free- 
dom and discussion of public problems in 
the classroom. 


[III] The extension of scientific thought 
procedures to public and personal prob- 
lems. 


Board of Education. Course of Study in Soctal 
Studies: Regents Groups. Twelfth Year. Rochester, 
N. Y.: the Board, 1937. 71p. (Mimeo.) See p36-37. 


Activities and Discussion Topics 


[A] Democracy as majority rule (with 
protection of minorities) depends for its 
success upon proper safeguards for in- 
dividual liberties and enlightened public 
opinion. Collect illustrations of the viola- 
tion of civil and political liberties; be sure 
you can show what constitutional or legal 
rights are involved. What is the impor- 
tance of these violations? 


[B] What is a “red scare”? Look up the 
Lusk Laws of 1921 in New York State. 

[C] What is academic freedom? Look up 
the case of Copernicus. Why should pub- 
lic problems be discussed in the classroom? 


Cleveland (Ohio) highschools have 
developed a unit for Grade IX entitled, 
“How Our and Property 
Rights Are Protected.” Here is part of 
the outline. 


Personal 


|1] What are our personal and property 
rights? 


| A] Right to enjoy our property in such 
manner as harm 


else’s property or person. 


does not someone 


[B] Right to be safe and secure in our 
homes and in our persons. 


* Cleveland Public Schools. Soctal Studies IX B. 
Unit V. 
Studies. 
(Mimeo.) 


Cleveland, Ohio: Department of Social 


Cleveland Public Schools. 1941. 127p. 
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[1] As against the government 

ja] From unreasonable search and 

seizure 

[b] From quartering of soldiers 

[c] From double jeopardy 

[d] From unfair trial 

Je] From cruel and unusual pun- 

ishment 

[f] From confiscation of property 
[2] As against other persons 

[a] From crime 

[b] From torts 


Among the suggested problems to 
stimulate thought and discussion is the 
following: 


Upon coming home late one night, you 
see a burglar climbing out of a window 
with a sack of stolen goods. You tackle 
him, wake up the household, and have 
the police called. At the trial the robber’s 
lawyer says that the arrest was illegal since 
you were not a policeman. Is he right? 


Explain. 


Along with the development of teach- 
ing materials on our rights as citizens, 
teachers who are genuinely interested in 
citizenship education will use many in- 
cidental opportunities to help their 
students understand the meaning of 
freedom. In considering controversial 
questions of many kinds, pupils can ex- 
perience the rights of free speech and of 
holding an independent opinion; they 
can learn the necessity for reliable evi- 
dence as a basis for opinion. At the same 
time, they learn to regard the rights of 
others who may differ from them, and to 
give opposing views a respectful hearing. 

The following summarizes a discus- 
sion in a Grade X social studies class 
in the Radford (Virginia) Highschool 
while the pupils were in the process of 
making individual and group reports on 
the subject of “Education.” 


Boy 1: If you had democracy in the 
schools of Germany, they wouldn’t let the 
dictator continue. 

Boy 2: We have dictatorship here. (A 
murmur of amusement goes around the 
class. ) 

Teacher: Do we have democracy ip this 
class? 

Boy 3: How about those items on the 
board? 

Teacher: Where did they come from? 

General chorus: From the class. 

Boy 4: Another class group decided to 
study transportation and I wanted to study 
communication. They forced me to study 
transportation. 

Teacher: The will of the majority evi- 
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dently determined the result. Are there 
illustrations of the lack of democracy in 
school ? 

Girl 2: We have to take English. We 
have to take social studies. A certain num- 
ber of units are required for graduation. 

Teacher: Suppose we ask the boy who 
said that we have dictatorship in school to 
define democracy. 

Boy 2: It means that you do what you 
want to, (A chorus of protests arises from 
the class.) 

Boy 5: When you see what you want, 
do you just take it? 

Girl 3: You must have some agreement 
or rules in a school to get things done. 

Girl 4: Democracy means freedom of 
speech, press, and religion. 

Teacher (to the class): Your idea is, I 
think, that in a democracy we can do what 
we want provided we do not hurt others. 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The teachers of Grades III and IV 
of District Six in Philadelphia have de- 
veloped a unit entitled, “Why We Are 
Happy To Live in America.” One of the 
four topics in the unit is, “Our Free- 
doms.” Questions for discussion include: 


What are some of the things that we 
may do in America? What are our free- 
doms? 

Are you permitted to see motion pic- 
tures, to listen to the radio, to read any 
newspaper or book, to travel from one 
place to another, to say and write what you 
think, to go to your own church, to meet 
with different groups of people, to play 
games, to join different organizations, to 
go to school, to express your views in 
school, to prepare for work when you 
grow up? 

What are some of the things you may 
not do? 

What are your duties in return for your 
liberties ? 

Why must you always give thought for 
others? 

What is meant by the Golden Rule? 

Why must you have rules or laws in 
your class, in your school, in your neigh- 
borhood, in your country? 


As the final activity for a unit on citi- 
zenship at the Job Barnard School in 
Washington, D. C., the entire school co- 
operated in the presentation of a pag- 
eant, “The Search of the Ages,” * based 
on Chester Williams’ book, The Rights 


* For a more complete desc ription of this project 
see: “Knowing Your Community and How To 
Use It,” a report of the Committee on Commu- 
nity Study, NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C. 





We Defend.’ The pageant consisted of 
ten scenes: 
Egyptian Slavery 
The Exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt 
Greek Democracy 
The Magna Carta 
The Mayflower Compact 
The Declaration of Independence 
The Constitution 
Freedom in Other Lands 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
Our National Defense 


So that all classes might be represented | 
in this activity, large murals depicting 
our rights, freedom of speech, opportu. | 
nity for all, freedom of religion, freedom 
of education, home the foundation, free. 
dom of the press, the right to search for 
truth, and fair trial by jury were painted 
and attached to the auditorium walls 
Each class went to the auditorium, | 
where the children stood before each 
picture and discussed its meaning. 

A challenge to curriculum builders— 
These illustrative materials represent] 
only a beginning in the task of teaching] 
the civil liberties. This area is one of the| 
least developed, and at the same time, 
one of the most important fields for the 
work of thoughtful and creative curric 
ulum-makers. From literature and his} 
tory, from court records and current! 
affairs, we need to select concrete cases, 
moving and challenging in their human 
interest. Units of work should be devel- 
oped which deal with the great docu} 
ments of our tradition, with critical pe 
riods of history, with incidents in school 
and community life—all focused on the 
preservation of individual rights and thé 
complementary respect for individual 
worth. We need to make a systemati¢ 
and positive attack on the tasks of clarif 
fying pupils’ thinking about the civil 
liberties and of intensifying their loyalty 
to the personal rights and responsibilities 
which lie at the heart of democracy. | 

Next month—One of the most im 
portant factors in maintaining civil lib} 
erty is a self-discipline which does noj 
take advantage of the freedom guarj 
anteed us as citizens, in any way which 
will harm another individual or societ¥ 
as a whole. The article in the Decembet 
JourNaL, therefore, will consider thi 
vital quality of the good citizen 7 
the heading, “Learning To Use Free 
dom Wisely.” 

* Chester S. Williams. “The Rights We Defend. 
Row Peterson & Co. N. Y., 1940. 
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THE GASE FOR 


; Progressivism in Education 


| IHE TITLE of this article is the edi- 
| | tor’s. The writer himself questions 


ng | 


whether labels as applied to a living 
and growing outlook may not do more 
harm than good. Sull, for certain pur- 


poses, a name is desirable. In what fol 


‘lows the writer tries to state his own 


position in a way to seem fair and true 
to that growing number who approve 
the same general outlook. 

[1] The center and nub of what is 
here advocated is that we start with the 
child as a growing and developing per- 
son, and help him live and grow best; 
live now as a child, live richly, live well; 
and thus living, to increase his effective 
participation in surrounding social life 
$0 aS LO prow steadily into an ever more 
adequate member of the social whole. 

Among the signs that this desirable 
living and consequent growth are being 
achieved, two seem especially significant. 
One is child happiness tor best work 
1S interested work, and to be zestfully in 
terested and reasonably successtul is to 
be happy. The other, less obvious, but 
highly desirable is that what is done now 
shall of itself continually sprout more of 
life, deeper insights bringing new sug- 
gestions with new desires to pursue them. 

|2| The second main point has to do 
with learning and how this best goes on 
so as most surely to come back help- 
tully into life. For the test of learning 


| is whether it so builds mind and char- 


‘acter as to enhance life. 


Two types of learning must here be 
opposed, differing so much in degree as 
to amount to a difference in kind. In 
one the learner faces a situation of his 
own, such that he himself feels inwardly 
called upon to face it; his own interests 
are inherently at stake. And his response 
thereto is also his own; it comes out of 
his own mind and heart, out of his own 
very self. He may, to be sure, have had 
help from teacher or book, but the re- 
sponse when it comes is his. 

With the other kind of learning, the 
situation is set by the school in examina- 
tion or recitation demands. This ac- 
cordingly seems to the typical learner as 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


One of the most distinguished cham- 
pions of progressive education, Dr. 
Kilpatrick is professor-emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. In connection with 
his article, read again “The Case for 
E’'ssentialism in Education” by Dr. 


Bagley in the October JOURNAL. 


more or less artificial and arbitrary; it 
does not arise out of his own felt needs. 
Except for the school demands there 
would be no situation to him. His re- 
sponse to this hardly felt situation is it- 
self hardly felt, coming mainly out of 
words and ideas furnished by the text- 
book or, with older students, by the 
protessor’s lectures. 

This second, the formal school kind of 
learning, we all know. Most of us were 
brought up on it. Except for those more 
capable in abstract ideas, the learning 
thus got tends to be wordy and shallow. 
It does little for mind or heart, and pos- 
sibly even less for character, for it hardly 
gets into life. 

The first kind has great possibilities. 
We may call it life’s kind. It furnishes 
the foundation for the type of school 
herein advocated. Since what is learned 
is the pupil’s own response to a situa- 
tion felt to be his own, it is at once both 
heart-felt and mind-created. It is learned 
as it is lived; in fact, it is learned because 
it is lived. And the more one’s heart is 
in what he does, the more important 
(short of too painful solicitude) it is to 
him, the more impelling will be the situ- 
ation he faces; and the stronger accord- 
ingly will be his response and in conse- 
quence the stronger the learning. Such 
learning comes from deeper down in 
the soul and carries with it a wider 
range of connection both in its back- 
ward and in its forward look. 

If we take the verb “to live” in a full 
enough sense, we may then say that, 
by definition, learning has taken place 
when any part or phase of experience, 
once it has been lived, stays on with one 
to affect pertinently his further expert- 





Something has to click inside him... . 


ence. And we assert that we learn what 
we live and in the degree that we live it. 

A further word about the school use 
of this life-kind of learning may help. 
Suppose a class is studying Whittier’s 
“Baretoot Boy.” I as teacher cannot hand 
over appreciation to John, nor tell it to 
him, nor can I compel him to get it. He 
must in his own mind and heart see 
something in the poem that calls out in 
him approval and appreciation. He must 
first respond that way before he can 
earn appreciation. Learning here is, in 
fact, the felt appreciation so staying with 
John as to get into his mind and charac- 
ter and thence come out appropriately 
into his subsequent life. 

It is the same way with any genuinely 
moral response attitude. I cannot com- 
pel it. John must first feel that way in 
his own heart and accept it as his way 
cf responding. Such an acceptance on 
John’s part fixes what is thus learned in 
his character there to stay tll the right 
occasion shall bring it forth again in his 
lite. As it is accepted, so is it learned. 

It is the same with ideas. These can 
be learned only as they are first lived. I 
cannot simply give John an idea, no 
matter how skilful I am with words. He 
may read and I may talk, but he has to 
respond out of his own mind with the 
appropriate idea as his own personal in- 
sight. He has to see it himself; some- 
thing has to click inside him; the idea 
has to come from within, with a certain 
degree of personal creative insight, as 
his response to the problematic situation. 
Otherwise he hasn’t it even tho he may 
fool himself and us by using the appro- 
priate words. I as teacher may help John 
to see better than otherwise he would, 
and his fellow pupils and I may help him 
make up his own mind and heart more 
surely to the good, but he learns only 
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and exactly his own response as he him- 
self accepts this as his way of behaving. 

We may sum all this up in the follow- 
ing words: I learn my responses, only 
my responses, and all my responses, each 
as I accept it to act on. I learn each re- 
sponse in the degree that I feel it or 
count it important, and also in the de- 
gree that it interrelates itself with what 
I already know. All that I thus learn 1 
build at once into character. 

The foregoing discussion makes plain 
once more how the presence of interest 
or purpose constitutes a favorable con- 
dition for learning. Interest and felt pur- 
pose mean that the learner faces a situ- 
ation in which he is concerned. The 
purpose as aim guides his thought and 
effort. Because of his interest and con- 
cern he gets more wholeheartedly into 
action; he puts forth more effort; what 
he learns has accordingly more im- 
portance to him and probably more 
meaningful connections. From both 
counts it is better learned. 

[3] Each learner should grow up to 
be a worthy member of the social whole. 
Thus to grow up means to enter more 
fully and responsibly into the society of 
which one is a member and in so doing 
to acquire ever more adequately the cul- 
ture in terms of which the group lives. 

The school exists primarily to foster 
both these aspects of growing up. The 
older type school, holding itself rela- 
tively secluded within its own four walls, 
shut its pupils off from significant con- 
tact with actual surrounding life and in- 
stead had them learn words about life 
and about the actual culture. The newer 
school aims explicitly to have its pupils 
engage actively in life, especially in so- 
cially useful work within the com- 
munity, thus learning to manage life by 
participation in life, and acquiring the 
culture in life’s varied settings where 
alone the culture is actually at work. 

[4] The world in which we live is 
changing at so rapid a rate that past- 
founded knowledge no longer suffices. 
Intelligent thinking and not mere habit 
must henceforth rule. Youth must learn 
better to think for themselves. They 
must understand the why of our institu- 
tions, of our system of legal rights, of 
moral right and wrong—because only 
then can they use these essential things 
adequately or change them intelligently. 
The newer school thus adds to its learn- 
ing by living the further fact of per- 


vasive change and undertakes to upbuild 
its pupils to the kind of thoughtful char- 
acter and citizenship necessary for ade- 
quate living in such a changing social 
world. The older school cared little either 
for living or for change. Stressing book 
study and formal information and mini- 
mizing presentday problems, it failed to 
build the mind or character needed in 
modern life. 

[5] The curriculum, where pupil and 
teacher meet, is of necessity the vital 
focus of all educational theory. 

The older curriculum was made in ad- 
vance and given to the teacher who in 
turn assigned it as lessons to the pupils. 
It was a bookish content divided into 
separate subjects, in result remote from 
life. The pupils in their turn “learned” 
the lessons thus assigned and gave them 
back to the teacher in recitation 
examination, the test being (in the 
main) whether what was given back 
was the same as what had been given 
out. Even the few who “succeeded” on 
this basis tended to get at best a pedantic 
learning. The many suffered, being de- 
nied the favorable opportunity for liv- 
ing and learning sketched above. The 
lowest third suffered worst; such a cur- 
riculum clearly did not fit them, as be- 
comes now more obvious with each 
advance of school leaving age. 

The newer curriculum here advocated 
is first of all actual living—all the living 
of the child for which the school ac- 
cepts responsibility. As we saw earlier, 
the child learns what he actually lives 
and this he builds at once into character. 
The quality of this living becomes then 
of supreme importance. The school, as 
we saw, exists precisely to foster good 
living in the children, the kind of living 
fit to be built into character. The teach- 
er’s work is to help develop and steer 
this desirable living. This kind of cur- 
riculum, being real child living, cannot 
be made in advance and handed down 
either to teachers or to pupils. Living at 
the external command of another ceases 
by that much to be living for the person 
himself and so fails to meet desirable 
learning conditions. 

The curriculum here sought is, then, 
built jointly by pupils and teacher, the 
teacher remaining in charge, but the 
pupils doing as much as they can. For 
these learn by their thinking and their 
decisions. The teacher helps at each 
stage to steer the process so as to get as 


or 





rich living and, in the long run, as aj}. 
round living as possible. The richness of 
living sought includes specifically ag 
much of meaning as the children cap, 
with help from teacher and books, put 
into their living, meanings as distinc. 
tions made, knowledge used, considera. 
tions for others sensed, responsibilities 
accepted. The all-roundedness refers to 
all sides and aspects of life, immediately 
practical, social-moral, vocational, ¢. 
thetic, intellectual. To base a curriculum 
on a scheme of set subjects is for most 
children to feed them on husks; the plan 
here advocated is devised to bring life to 
our youth and bring it more abundantly, 

[6] Are we losing anything in this 
new type school? 

[a] Do the children learn? Yes. Read 
the scientific studies (Wrightstone’s, for 
example, and Aikin’s report on the 
Thirty Schools) and see that the evi. 
dence is overwhelming. The “tool sub- 
jects” are learned at least as well, while 
the others depending on initiative and 
creative thinking are learned better, 
Honesty is much better built. 

[b] Does the new plan mean pupils 
will not use books? Exactly no; they do 
now show far more actual use of books. 
Textbooks as such will decrease perhaps 
to nothing, but the use of other books 
will appreciably increase, as experience 
already well shows. 

[c] Will children be “spoiled” by such 
a regime? Exactly no. For character 
building, this kind of school far sur 
passes the old sit-quietly-at-your-desk 
type of school. Modern psychology is 
well agreed that one cannot learn what 
one does not practice or live. The school 
here advocated offers abundant oppor- 
tunity to associate on living terms with 
others and to consider them as persons. 
The schoolroom of the older school, in 
the degree that it succeeded with its 
rules, allowed no communication of 
other association except thru the teacher. 
Accordingly, except for a kind of nega 
tive morality, it gave next to no chance 
to practice regard for others. The dis 
cipline of the school here advocated is 
positive and inclusive, consciously pro 
vided by the school, steered by the 
teacher, and lived by the pupils. Preju- 
diced journalists have caricatured the 
liberty as license; intelligent observation 
of any reasonably wellrun school shows 
exactly the contrary. This discipline is 
emphatically the constructive kind. 
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IT TAKES TIME TO LEARN 


John Franklin Donnelly 


Assistant Principal, Monticello Junior Highschool, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


ossy wanted to learn to play table 
tennis. His father, desiring to be 
a good pal, became the instructor. 
Each practice period was filled with new 
points, exhortation, praise, and caustic 
criticism. Bobby must work, his father 
challenged, to be the best player among 
his companions. He did improve, but 
suddenly lost all interest in the game. 
Even tho he was a match for adult com- 
panions, he had to be coaxed or made to 
play. He had been forced like a hot 
house plant and refused to bloom at the 
next stage in the game. 
The father learned by this and similar 
experiences with his son that forcing 


. may get a desired result, but it may also 


be accompanied by certain negative re- 
sults that require a long time for cor- 
rection. There are certain intangible ad- 
justments which time alone can accom- 
plish. 

Several years’ experience in helping 
children adjust themselves to life’s re- 
quirements has led me to believe that 
they fall into four groups with many 
variations in each: 

First, the spirited, confident type that 
works with others rather than under 
their domination. These children have 
never been forced to meet circumstances 
too difficult for them to solve acceptably. 
The memory of repeated failure is not 
present to inhibit faith in themselves 
and others. 

The second group is also full of spirit, 
but it is expressed as resentment to con- 
ditions and as opposition to the wishes 
of others. Members of this group have 
learned to distrust existing conditions 
and the direction of others because ex- 
perience with them has frequently re- 
sulted in failure and unhappiness. The 
children have usually been forced to 
undertake projects with which they are 
not able or prepared to cope. An under- 
standing adult may overcome these neg- 
ative qualities by fitting the job to the 
child’s ability and stage of development, 
thus bringing success and a feeling of 
satisfaction. The problem is doubly dif- 
ficult because the child must first be 


trained out of distrust and resentment, 
then into confidence and goodwill. He 
who would apply remedial treatment 
must remember that it takes time, a lot 
of time. 

A third and larger group is like docile 
servants. They work for you but earlier 
experiences robbed them of confidence 
and initiative. They have learned to 
avoid trouble by obeying the will of 
others. 

The fourth group is composed of 
timid individuals, many of whom trem- 
ble at unusual surroundings or at just 
a look from someone in command. 
These children have had experiences that 
were mentally or physically more than 
their nervous systems could withstand. 

These four types are present in dif- 
ferent ability groups, but the slower the 
children the greater the number of mal- 
adjusted cases. A greater degree of suc- 
cess in the prevention and solution of 
human maladjustment may be achieved 
thru more careful consideration of the 
time element. 

A college boy was preparing to par- 
ticipate in an athletic event. Upon sev- 
eral occasions he found that after a rest 
of some months between seasons, re- 
newal of practice revealed certain adjust- 
ments that were not present before the 
rest period. It seems that time alone had 
accomplished changes that intensive 
practice had not attained. 

A teaching principal of an elementary 
school has observed that slow children 
who start school in the fall do not make 
some of the necessary adjustments until 
late in the spring semester. In her opin- 
ion, the midyear.classes contained more 
problem cases because summer vacation 
interrupted growth before the adapta- 
tions were complete for the slower 
children. Being incomplete, the partly 
formed adaptations were lost over vaca- 
tion. 

One father believed that to spare the 
rod was to spoil the child and for that 
reason he used ample persuasion when 
his son was afraid of the barber and his 
strange instruments. After a number of 


scenes, the father realized that timidity 
and other negative characteristics were 
making themselves evident in the child. 
The parent changed his tactics, but 
something over eight years was required 
to undo the damage of three early years. 

Nine-year-old Sam’s_ report card 
showed need for improvement in read- 
ing. The mother found upon consulting 
the teacher that the boy did all the read- 
ing assigned, but did very little ‘ree 
reading and consequently altho he was 
able to do better, his reading perform- 
ance was just standard for the grade 
level. After a little thought it was de- 
cided to encourage, but not drive, the 
child—who was full of fun—to read 
books with a little humor in them. After 
six months the teacher reported that the 
boy was doing some free reading, but 
choosing only the books of an author 
whose writings had bits of humor in 
them. At home books were seldom 
touched unless there was pointed sug- 
gestion, but there was still no forcing. 
There was, however, a change in the 
nature of the books recommended by 
the parents. The boy was interested in 
playing war games. Therefore, books of 
the Revolutionary War were recom- 
mended to him and free reading began 
to take place at home. There was actual 
competition in the home for a boy’s 
story of the life of John Paul Jones. Sam’s 
speed and comprehension in reading 
have improved along with his increasing 
interest in books. This required nearly 
a year of patience, encouragement, and 
guidance but there are no undesirable 
concomitant learning products that have 
made themselves apparent thus far. 

Important elements in the successful 
education of children are the proper 
amounts of patience and time. Some idea 
of how much time is necessary may be 
gleaned from the following actual ob- 
servations: 

[1] About a year for an infant to learn 
his first half dozen meaningful sounds. 

[2] Over a year and a half for two boys 
to make their beds habitually and well. 

|3] Three years to establish the ground- 
work for the playing of the piano so that 
the learner began to play voluntarily for 
pleasure. 

|4] Betwegn three and four weeks for 
an adult to learn the simple operation of 
turning a light on at the new location of 
the switch. 

15] Two years to get a child with an 
IQ of over 120 to eliminate enough nega- 
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tive qualities and adopt enough positive 
ones to justify giving him some passing 
marks. The child showed signs of de- 
veloping a serious nervous disorder be- 
cause of the constant pressure of criticism. 


This last example leads to a possible 
explanation concerning the difficulty the 
school has in correcting problem cases. 
The problem child is sent to the office 
where a member of the administrative 
staff spends half an hour making the 
mistake in conduct clear. The child un- 
derstands what is desired and honestly 
resolves to make a change. He makes a 
real effort in the right direction for a day 
or two; then the old habit appears to 
upset his plans. A tired teacher whose 
daily teaching load is two hundred chil- 
dren forgets there are habits that require 
weeks, months, or years for change. She 
jumps upon the child with sarcasm, em- 
barrasses him before his classmates, and 
arouses in him a disgust with himself 
and the world. 

This boy has two problems, breaking 
down the old habit and building up the 
new. He wants to do right, but habit 
makes him slip. He needs an adviser 
who will be patient with him, one who 
will insist upon constant effort in the 
right direction, but refrain from wound- 
ing his pride with sarcasm or odious 
comparisons. 

The busy teachers must be supported 
by constantly repeated help to the child 
from the office. The child must learn to 
comply with regulations, but he must 
not be subject to the abuse of those 
adults whose sole equipment for dealing 
with such children is nagging, taunting, 
or a club. He must be given enough 
time to change his habits and patient 
understanding during that time. 

The parent, teacher, and special school 
counselor may find the solution of prob- 
lem cases less difficult if they keep in 
mind that the time element in learning 
probably requires that: 

[1] The child understand what is re- 
quired. 

[2] The child find the requirement de- 
sirable. 

[3] The child go thru a period of orien- 
tation to his new course of action which 
resembles a floundering swimmer. 

[4] The child form new habits and get 
rid of some old ones. 

[5] The child coordinate a set of new 
habits and these with old ones. 

[6] The child arrive at the self-function- 
ing stage. 
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LETS TIE UP TEACHING WIT 





Everyday Living 


DAVID E. GUYTON 


EpIToRIAL NOTE—The author of this article has been totally 


blind since he was twelve. Head of the Department of History 


| 


at Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi, he is 


also president of the Bank of Blue Mountain. 


RE YOU A TEACHER? What 
do you teach? Read- 
ing? Writing? I am 

not sure that I am a teacher 
in the true sense of the term. 
But if I am a real teacher, I 
am not teaching American 
history or economics. | am oe 
teaching young women, giv- _ 
ing them a clearer notion of 
the meaning and the technics of life. 

Maybe you have never had a truly 
great teacher. If you need all the fingers 
on one hand to count all the great 
teachers you have ever known inti- 
mately, you are more fortunate than 
most of your fellowmen. Great teachers 
are as rare as great poets, great painters, 
great preachers. To have had even one 
such teacher numbers you among the 
darlings of the gods. 

It may be that you are trying to help 
your boys and girls to become good read- 
ers. Are they learning to connect what 
is on the printed page with what they 
meet everyday in life? When one of 
your pupils haltingly pronounces the 
contents of a printed paragraph, is he 
fully aware that, those are words of a 
living, breathing creature, just as truly 
as if spoken to him by the author in 
person? So many boys and girls go to 
college and out into everyday life with- 
out ever having learned how to read, 
how to interpret the printed page, how 
to make the treasures of literature their 
own. Do you help children to compre- 
hend this simple and vital truth, “We 
learn to read that we may read to learn”? 

Maybe mathematics is your teaching 
assignment. Well, do your pupils get the 
notion right from the start that figures 
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triguing subjects in the whole currigg 
lum. Every problem solved all 
an inspiration for the solution of ot 
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almost—as the instinct to fall in love. 

By utilizing these natural tendencies 
of the growing boy and girl, the teacher 
of language and literature can readily 
turn a routine recitation into a grand 
cial hour. To be sure, only one in a 
million among the stimulated students 
will ever become a world-famed author; 
but it will do them all good to dream of 
being that one. Dreams are the driving 
wheels of the locomotive of dynamic liv- 
ing. Imagination still rules the world. 
Let the children identify themselves with 
the characters they read about in books. 
Give them a chance to capitalize on their 
dramatic instincts. Encourage them to 
browse among books and to bring back 
stories of their favorite findings. 

History lends itself peculiarly to a 
tie-up with everyday life. Some students 
even in highschool find it hard to look 
upon the men and women of antiquity 
as real people. But by the judicious use 
of human interest stories, vital anecdotes, 
and little peeps back into the odd corners 
of those far-off years, the teacher of his- 
tory can make the remotest ages live and 
throb and glow with much of the pulse 
of the present. If children can once grasp 
the notion, for example, that Queen 
Elizabeth of England used to tear her 
hair from toothache, that George Wash- 
ington used to refrain from laughing 
aloud because he was afraid 
his artificial teeth might drop 
right out of his open mouth, 
if they can get the idea that 
Julius Caesar used to fling 
fits now and then, if these 
and a thousand other such 
insignificant flashes into the 
lives of the men and women 
of old are brought to their 
attention, those shadowy personalities 
will come right into the classroom. 

Then, history in the making—learned 
over the radio, gleaned from the movies, 
picked up in scraps of conversation, gar- 
nered from the daily newspapers and 
from the current magazines—will make 
history a genuine slice of daily living, 
and the vitality and the continuity of 
history will soon dawn upon the minds 
and hearts of the young. 

Every teacher of government can be 
a maker of good citizens. It will prob- 
ably make small difference in the future 
of most children whether or not they re- 
member how a bill goes thru Congress 
or how a trial is conducted from the in- 
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dictment to the final word by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. But the grasping of the 
fundamental principles of democratic 
government, the acquisition of a sense 
of vital responsibility, for good gov- 
ernment, a clear conception of 
what it takes to make a good 
citizen and what a good citizen 
can do to promote better living 
conditions—these are the eternal 
verities which should abide with 
the students down to the day 
of their death. Once a child is 
made aware of his own signifi- 
cant role in the daily operation of our 
many-sided political life, there awakens 
in him an appreciation of his own dig- 
nity, his own worth, and his own weight 
in the safety or the shipwreck of demo- 
cratic government among men. 

Economics also may be made worthless 
or of infinite worth to the pupils. Statis- 
tical tables may be paralyzing or illu- 
minating. Confusing economic theories 
may bewilder or may be turned into 
beacon lights. I find that my own stu- 
dents find banking clear and absorbingly 
interesting. For the past seyen years, I 
have been director and president of a 
bank. I have taken my students right 
into the ways we have been dealing with 
the everyday problems of banking; and 
by combining tlfis with the history and 

. theory of banking, I have, 
I hope, given them a vital 
understanding of how our 
banks are established, op- 
erated, and maintained, 
and how every other phase 
of economics is just as 
real and as practical as 
banking. 

The teacher of Latin 
may turn her course into a valley of dry 
bones or into a treasure-house of pearls 
without price. If the children sense the 
vital connection between their daily vo- 
cabularies and the language that Cicero 
and Vergil spoke, they will delight in 
making practical use of their Latin com- 
position and grammar by tying these up 
with their own daily lives. 

Geography, a subject largely neglected 
in many highschools, is almost as thrill- 
ing as an ocean voyage or a trip in a 
transcontinental plane. The world today 
is one big neighborhood. People, more 
and more, will flash from nation to na- 
tion much as our pioneer fathers and 
mothers crawled from frontier to fron- 
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tier. Geography, therefore, is a guide- 
book for tourists. If a teacher of geog- 
raphy cannot tie this subject up with 
everyday living, he should be given an 
indefinite furlough from the classroom. 

Too many socalled 
teachers are better suit- 
ed for a medieval clois- 
ter than for a modern 
school. In education. as 
in religion, wehavekept 
our treasures of learn- 
ing too much locked up 
in areas remote from 
practical, pulsing life. 

It seems to me that there is not a 
single subject in our public schools which 
may not be made a definite and vital 
portion of everyday existence; and men 
and women of affairs will continue to 
inquire if college or even highschool 
training is worth what it costs, unless 
and until our teachers come out of their 
cloisters, learn life as it actually is day 
by day, and then tie up their teaching 
with this everyday living, projecting the 
school into home, shop, and office, and 
all out into God’s outofdoors. 


MY DAY 


Gladys Naomi Arnold 


CLINTON, IOWA 


What tone do I set for the day that 
begins 


With the earliest glow of the sun? 
W hat response will associates make to 
my mood 
As we share in the tasks to be 
done? 


If my courage is low at the summon 
of dawn 
What a struggle I face for the 
day: 
But a definite task will alleviate doubt 


And drive irritations away. 


Each day brings a challenge I dare 
not evade 


As the pattern of life is unrolled; 


Am I tolerant, honest, impatient, or 
rude... 


My day is a “tale that is told.” 
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ATMOSPHERES for VWVholesome Growth 


NE pay last week, I wandered into 

a classroom intending to stay only 

a few minutes. My attention was 
first attracted to the physical features of 
the room. The room was spacious and 
well-lighted. Its windows faced an at- 
tractive lawn graced by luxuriant elms. 
Within this room there were round 
tables, ample bookcases, bulging with 
attractive books; bright draperies at the 
windows; and interesting pictures on the 
walls. At one end, a divan and several 
comfortable chairs provided a center for 
group conferences. In a corner, there 
was a table filled with woodwork la- 
belled Experiment in Progress—Do Not 
Disturb. One large wall space contained 
‘a display of the children’s drawing and 
painting while another offered evidence 
of every child’s growing ability to write. 
On top of the piano, there were several 
neatly arranged stacks of music which 
included poems written in the class and 
set to music. 

Presently the boys and girls came in. 
One boy courteously inquired when I 
nad arrived, informed me that the class 
had been on the playground, and offered 
to tell me about the work the class was 
undertaking. The time went by quickly. 
The clock registered eleven before I 
realized that I had already spent an hour 
in this pleasant atmosphere. After ob- 
serving the time, one boy announced, 
“Time for sharing conference.” 

Thirty-three seven- and eight-year-old 
children assembled about the teacher 
who sat in the center of the divan. Sev- 
eral pupils brought books which con- 
tained selections to be read. One boy 
told of a visit to a nearby museum and 
suggested the titles of books others 
would wish to examine. Certain details 
about the trip were added by members 
of his group. In the meantime, a vocabu- 
lary of important words was assembled 
to be employed in transcribing the story 
of the trip. Plans were made for continu- 
ing the work on the next day, with re- 
sponsibilities thoughtfully distributed. 

After leaving this room, I reflected 
that here was a vivid illustration of an 
atmosphere for mental health—a climate 
wherein learning might reach its maxi- 
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mum. The role of the teacher was clearly 
an important item. Without consciously 
realizing the fact, this teacher had 
demonstrated the following basic prin- 
ciples of mental health: 

First, there was a sense of security 
which each child seemed to experience— 
security with the teacher as a friend and 
adviser; security in the pupil’s awareness 
of his place and importance in his group; 
and security within each child himself. 

Second, there was wholesome expres- 
sion which had been controlled and di- 
rected so skillfully that there were no 
signs of exhibitionism and few of selfish, 
egocentrictendencies. The room wasalive 
with natural activities of busy minds. 

Expression of the developing abilities 
of boys and girls is essential to whole- 
some growth. Its encouragement is 
needed in our society in which individ- 
uality tends to be molded according to 
a narrow stereotype. The unhappy ef- 
fects of this trend toward standardiza- 
tion have been vividly set forth in several 
studies of youth. For example, Dimock 
in Rediscovering the Adolescent (Asso- 
ciation Press, 1937) reported that boys, 
during the ages thirteen to sixteen, 
tended to give up participation in spon- 
taneous activities and to take part, in- 
stead, ina few passive forms of recrea- 
tion—listening to the radio, going to 
the movies, riding in an auto, and watch- 
ing athletic sports. These findings are 
corroborated in a study by Bell (Yours 
Tell Their Story, American Council on 
Education, 1938) who reported that youth 
tended to waste their leisure in pool- 
rooms and in other questionable ways. 

These tendencies persist and are un- 
mistakable in the restricted pattern of 
the typical adult who devotes his leisure 
primarily to radio, the cinema, and a few 
other forms of “purchased recreation.” 
What happens to mental health as this 
reduction in spontaneous and joyous ac- 
tivity transpires? One investigator finds 
that as spontaneity is curbed, the amount 
of tension, anxiety, and_ nervous. insta- 
bility increases. In Dimock’s study, the 
incréasé in these respects was so notice- 
able between thirteen and sixteen that 
it was suggested a psychiatrist be sought 


for secondary schools. But this would 
scarcely correct the conditions that pro- 
duced the unfortunate results. It would 
seem much more appropriate to alter 


the school and life pattern in a way such | 


that spontaneity will be preserved. This 
could be accomplished by making pos. 
sible and encouraging participation jn 
varied types of recreation as well as by 
providing opportunities for creative oe. 
tivity and expression in many forms. An 
enriched school program of this charae- 
ter would extend beyond the school 
hours and the limits imposed by the 
typical curriculum. Why not make our 
schools centers for joyous recreation after 
school hours and on holidays? 

Third, activity in the room I visited 


° . ; 
was guided by the teacher in a way_such 


that creativity in many forms appeared. 


This characteristic is closely associated 
with the preservation of spontaneity—a 
logical outcome of its judicious direction, 

Creative expression appeared in many 
forms—music, writing, painting, and so 
forth. On several occasions, I have ob- 
served its effect upon the mental health 
and wellbeing of boys and girls. A few 
weeks ago, upon arriving at a school I 
visit frequently, I was greeted by the 
principal with this request, “Before we 
start our meeting with the teachers, we 
want you to see some opportunities we're 
offering boys and girls to help them face 
and meet their problems today.” I was 
led to the gymnasium where the teachers 
had assembled to observe creative dra- 


matics for half an hour. Ten-year-old | 


Helen first read an interesting poem she 


eet aac CN CT 


had written, and explained the sequence | 


of activities to follow. Then the music 
began and several little girls in delightful 
rhythm moved gracefully across the 
floor, their many colored scarfs adding 
meaning and beauty to a simple story 
expressed in the natural words and 
movement of childhood. 

As we observed this beautiful pageant 


—— 


move forward, a teacher quietly told me | 


about the development of :acl. child. 
One girl had been reticent, shy, with- 
drawn; another had appeared awkward 
and was insecure in thought and action; 
a third had been over-assertive and dom- 
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inant. And two Negro girls, whose re- 
markable sense of rhythm seemed to 
permeate the entire group, had attained 
thru participation in this art form a real 
feeling of identification and significance 
in their group. All these children had 
benefited greatly thru the release offered 
by Creative expression. 

‘Tn this school, creative expression was 
considered necessary to preserve and 
keep alive childhood spontaneity and 
natural creativity which are the essence 
of mental health. The influence of these 
activities was widespread since every 
child was encouraged to participate in 
some form of creative expression. That 
all children may work creatively, but on 
different levels, has been demonstrated 
again and again in recent years. 

There are other contributions of crea- 
tive expression that should not be over- 
looked. To offset the standardizing in- 
fluences that have affected our recreation 
and patterned the life and thought ot 
the home, the school, and the commu- 
nity, creative expression is essendal- not 
only to preserve and enhance inuivid- 
uality but to maintain and foster mental 
health and wellbeing 

This emphasis has always been im- 
portant in our schoo's. At the present 
time, it seems doubly significant since 
children are exposed daily to radio pro- 
grams, newspaper headlines, aud news- 
reels, in which the forces of death, de- 
struction, and violence reflect man’s dis- 
regard for humanbeings and human 
values. The present war has intensified 
and extended the already high frequen- 
cies of insecurity and tension in our 
schools and has produced a great need 
for activities that will alleviate anxieties 
and foster stable, happy conduct. 

Fourth, it was clear that in the class- 
room I first mentioned, the teacher 
knew the children. Too frequently the 
school is looked upon as a place in which 
there is the pedagog on one side—and his 
victim, the child, on the other. However, 
there are many teachers who are making 
significant and steady progress in an ef- 
fort to understand children and to es- 
tablish a friendly rapport with them. 


‘Lhey employ a variety of methods. The 
important feature is the attitude of the 
teacLer who in observing children in 
many situations grows increasingly ap- 
preciative of their interests, their prob- 
lems, aud their needs. The following 
quotation from the Thirteenth Yearbook 
of the NEA Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction discloses a 
number of approaches used by one group 
of teachers in studying children: 

“We observed children on the play- 
ground, in the classroom, and in their 
homes. We employed checklists which in 
individual interviews revealed genuine 
preferences ard impelling problems. Some 
of us v’hile 


others made notes of special needs or prob- 


utilized interest-inventories 
lems or interests shown by boys and girls 
during trips or on excursions. It would be 
impossible to evaluate the contributions 
which our conferences, the most typical 
and best-loved part of our program, made 
to our understanding.” 


These approaches led to a sympathetic 
relationship and mutual understanding 
between teachers and children. This re- 
lationship is the heart of good teaching. 
Without it, good methods are sterile; 
equipment and materials are wasted; 





and worthy ideals and attitudes, which 
cause a child to seek steady improve- 
ment, atrophy. 

Expression, spontaneity, and creativity 
are necessary attributes in a free life; 
they are also the ingredients from which 
mental health develops. Their existence 
in a school usually signifies that exces- 
sive fears and anxieties have been dis- 
pelled and that an atmosphere prevails 
in which cordial human relationships 
flourish. A classroom devoid of expres- 
sion, spontaneity, and creativity usually 
creates barriers to mental health and per- 
sonality adjustment. Thus, one of our 
first responsibilities is to encourage cre- 
ative activity and expression in our 
schools. At the same time we should op- 
pose efforts to curtail this essential phase 
of a sound program for mental health 
and development. It will require cour- 
age and steadfastness of purpose as well 
as ingenuity to preserve these oppor- 
tunities. But the effort will be genu- 
inely productive and satisfying. For the 
teacher will find that thru such endeavor 
his own life will become enriched; his 
own satisfaction will be more abundant 
and worthy, and finally, his own mental 
health will improve. 


en en 
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LETS TALA TURKEY 


PEDAGOGY THRU PICTURES 


-yymeor of Thanksgiving to millions of Americans is the turkey, 
Thru the pages of history he struts. Back in 1621 when the 
Pilgrims celebrated their first Thanksgiving—in gratitude that 

after months of hardship and suffering, their harvest had been 
saved and prospects for their tiny settlement were bright—the center 


of their feast was the turkey. 


Thanksgiving days were celebrated intermittently from that time 


forward—annually during the dark days of the Revolution, in 178) 
after the adoption of the Constitution, and from 1864 thru 1939 
regularly by Presidential Proclamation the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber. These last few years the date has wavered—but the turkey 
has not. 

Yearly the raising of turkeys has become a more important enter- 
prise in Ohio, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Texas, and 
California. The annual crop is now over 32,000,000, with nearly 400, 
ooo farms raising turkeys. In the past ten years production has in- 
creased 100 percent. 

The pictures to the left, taken on a turkey farm in Jefferson 

County, New York, were se- 
cured thru the courtesy of 


Newspaper Syndicate Fea- 


ae 


tures. Twenty-eight daysafter 


the egg is put into the in 


cubator, the baby turkey 
breaks the shell with his 
beak for his first breath of 
air. Every now and then for 
twelve hours he pecks away 
at his shell so that he can get 
his head out. In another ten 
hours he forces his head out 
of the shell and opens hiseyes, 
a bit dizzily. His legs are still 
curled up inside the shell. 
Twenty-four hours later, he’s 
all ready to start 
scratching. Then 
he joins his 
brothers and sis 
ters and cousins. 
In about seven 
months when he 
gets to be a big | 
bird weighing} 
fifteen pounds or 
so, you'll buy him 
for Thanksgiving | 
dinner at about 


4o¢ a pound, 
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Sixty Children’s Books 


0 


1940-1941 


Selected by the 


LIBRARY AND 


LOS 


PICTURE BOOKS 


In My Mother's House, by Ann Nolan 
Clark. Viking, $2. The brilliant sunlight of 
the southwest colors the lite of the Pueblo 
Indians near Santa Fe. 


Make Way for Ducklings, by Robert 
McCloskey. Viking, $2. How a mallard 
duck and 8 ducklings stopped the traffic 
in Boston. 


An American ABC, by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Macmillan, $2. Glowing with 
color, exact in detail, here are 26 pictures 
of American heroes and American traits. 


A Child's Book of Prayers, selected by 
Louise Raymond. Random House, $1.50. 
Reverent and simple prayers, with ex- 
quisite illustrations in soft colors and gold. 


Pete and Peter, by Charlotte Steiner. 
Doubleday, $1. A surprise story about a 
toy dog and a toy popgun. 


EASY TO READ 


Betsy and Billy, by Carolyn Haywood. 
Harcourt, $2. About the tun the boys and 
girls had in the second grade. 


Lottie’s Valentine, by Katherine Wig- 
more Eyre. Oxford, $1.50. How happiness 
came to a lonely little girl in a convent in 


New Orleans. 


Paddle-to-the-Sea, by Holling C. Holl- 
ing. Houghton, $2. A carved Indian figure 
floats thru the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 


Tag-along Tooloo, by Frances Clarke 
Sayers. Viking, $1.50. After Tooloo went 
to the circus, no one called her Tag-along. 


Paul Bunyan, the Work Giant, by Ida 
Virginia Turney. Binfords & Mort, $2. 
Tall tales of the legendary lumberjack. 


OUTOFDOORS 


What's in the Sky? by Miriam Phillips 
Dunham. Oxford, $1. Simply written ex- 
planation of some of the facts about the 
sun, moon, stars, planets, and meteors. 


Let's Go to the Seashore, by Harriet E. 
Huntington. Doubleday, $2. Crabs, sea 
urchins, sand-dollars, mussels, limpets, and 
other sea creatures in excellent photographs 
and very simple text. 


TEXTBOOK 
ANGELES (CALIFORNIA) CITY 


SECTION 
SCHOOLS 


The Tale of the Bullfrog, by Henry B. 
Kane. Knopf, $1.25. Shows the life of a 
frog from wriggling tadpole to maturity. 


Pete, by Thomas P. Robinson. Viking, 
$2. About an endearing Airedale who went 
thru life shaking hands with his left paw. 


Kodru, the Monkey, by E. Cadwallader 
Smith. Knopf, $2. Brilliantly illustrated 
and authentic story of a monkey’s life in 
the African jungle. 


AMERICAN BOYS AND GIRLS 


Elin’s Amerika, by Marguerite de An- 
geli. Doubleday, $2. Charming pictures of 
life in New Sweden in 1648. 


The Saturdays, by Elizabeth Enright. 
Farrar, $1.75. The four Melendy children 
combined forces so that each one had a 
Saturday in an enchanted world. 


A Tree for Peter, by Kate Seredy. Vik- 
ing, $2. How the gift of a tree and a toy 
spade changed dreary Shantytown into 
Peter’s Landing. 


Little Town on the Prairie, by Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Harper, $2. Of holiday 
celebrations and everyday life in a pioneer 
settlement in Dakota. 


The Middle Button, by Kathryn Worth. 
Doubleday, $2. In 1880, Maggie McArn 
made up her mind to be a doctor. 


AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROINES 


Narcissa Whitman, Pioneer of Oregon, 
by Jeanette Eaton. Harcourt, $2.50. Nar- 
cissa Whitman and Eliza Spalding were 
the first white women to cross the conti- 
nent from New York to Oregon. 


Haym Salomon, Son of Liberty, by 
Howard Melvin Fast. Messner, $2.50. A 
Jewish banker gave his fortune without 
stint to help the cause of the American 
revolution. 


Knight of the Sea, the Story of Stephen 
Decatur, by Lowe. Harcourt, 
2.50. Heroism and drama are found in 


Corinne 


this record of the first 30 years of the 
American navy. 


Benjamin Franklin, by Enid Meadow- 
croft. Crowell, $2. The many-sided patriot 
wished that each day could be twice as 
long for all that he wanted to do. 





DEMOCRACY is never a thing done. 
Democracy is always something that 
a nation must be doing. What is 
necessary now is one thing and one 
thing only . . . that democracy be- 
come again democracy in action, not 
democracy accomplished and piled up 
in goods and gold. 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 





Clara Barton, by Mildred Mastin Pace. 
Scribner, $1.50. A shy girl’s timidity was 
forgotten when she relieved suffering on 
the battlefield. 


AMERICAN YESTERDAYS 


The Crimson Shawl, by Florence Choate 
and Elizabeth Curtis. Stokes, $1.75. Of 
the neutral Acadians banished from their 
homes to New England during the French 
and Indian war. 


Leif the Lucky, by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. Doubleday, $2. Dramatic pic- 
tures tell of early voyages to America. 


George Washington's World, by Gene- 
vieve Foster. Scribner, $2.75. Fascinating 
parallel sketches of what happened all over 
the world from 1732 to 1799. 


John of Pudding Lane, by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt. Stokes, $1.75. In Pudding Lane in 
old Boston lived Grandmother Goose, who 
was as full of rhymes and riddles as a 
pudding is of plums. 


Coat for a Soldier, by Florence Maule 
Updegraff. Harcourt, $2. How 13-year-old 
Deborah sheared her own sheep, spun and 
wove the wool, and made a coat for a sol- 
dier in Washington’s army. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Lad with a Whistle, by Carol Ryrie 
srink. Macmillan, $2. In the days of Sir 
Walter Scott, whistling Rob McFarland 
befriended two orphan children. 


Pepperfoot of Thursday Market, by Rob- 
ert Davis. Holiday House, $2. About three 
Berber boys of North Africa and their pet 
donkey, whose sharp feet bit like new 
pepper. 


Juan: Son of the Fisherman, by Isabel 
de Palencia. Longmans, $1.75. Reveals the 
customs of daily life in Spain before the 
revolution. 
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Spice Hol A Story of Discovery, by 
Agnes Danforth Hewes. Knopf, $1.75. 
About long voyages and great discoveries. 


Boy of Babylon, by Frances Kent Gere. 
Longmans, $2. Of a boy’s adventurous 
journey across the desert to Egypt. 


LATIN 


He Wouldn’t Be King, by Nina Brown 
Baker. Vanguard, $2.50. Stirring account 
of the great liberator, Simén Bolivar. 


The Legend of the Palm Tree, by Mar- 
garida Estrela Bandeira Duarte. Grosset, 
$1. An ancient Brazilian tale of an Indian 
woman transformed into a cocoanut palm 
tree. Effectively illustrated. 


Neighbors to the South, by Delia Goetz. 
Harcourt, $2.50. Geography, commerce, 
industries, arts, music, and heroes of 12 
important countries. 


AMERICA 


Panchita, a Little Girl of Guatemala, by 
Delia Goetz. Harcourt, $2. About a little 
girl who learned to make a pottery tea-set. 


Picture Tales from Mexico, by Dan 
Storm. Stokes, $1.25. These 19 tales of 
Coycte, Rabbit, Lion, and Fox have a 
shrewd Latin twist. 


MUSIC AND VERSE 


Finlandia; the Story of Sibelius, by El|- 
liott Arnold. Holt, $2.50. The winds of 
freedom blow thru this fine biography of 
the great composer. 


Story-Lives of American Composers, by 
Katherine Little Bakeless. Stokes, $2.50. 
About the work of contemporary com- 
posers, as well as Indian and Negro music, 
patriotic songs, and hymns. 


The Child’s Book of the Symphony, by 
Kathleen Carnes and Jerome Pastene. 
Howell, Soskin, $1.50. Analyzes 10 well- 
known symphonies, with a list of record- 
ings. 


Bells and Grass, by Walter de la Mare. 
Viking, $2.50. Verses of magic and en- 
chantment. 


Stars To Steer By, edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Harcourt, $2.50. Delightful intro- 
ductions to 150 unusual poems. 


TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


The Camp at Westlands, by Marjorie 
Hill Allee. Houghton, $2. At a volunteer 
work camp in a mining community, a 
group of young people meet the realities 
of life at first hand. 


Three from Greenways, by Alice Dal- 
gliesh. Scribner, $1. How three English 
children found good friends in Connecti- 
cut. 








Ww 


FORWARD WITH BOOKS 


“Turn your face to the future 
and you will hear America sing- 
ing. America has a proud heroic 
past, a past to carry in our hearts 
and let mingle with the dream of 
what is to be.” In these books boys 
and girls will find the challenge 
of today and the call of adventure. 
Here are books, of humor, courage 
and beauty, great traditions, toler- 
ance, and friendliness toward our 
neighbors. They may be used in 
classroom or public library or 
added to the children’s home li- 
brary. The picture books are 
entered first, followed by books ar- 


ranged in order of difficulty for 


older boys and girls. 





* 


I Go by Sea, I Go by Land, by Pamela 
Travers. Harper, $2. An amusing yet 
poignant diary tells how an English girl 
came to this country for the duration of 
the war. 


My Sister and I, by Dirk van der Heide. 
Harcourt, $1. Of the tragic experiences 
that came to a Dutch boy in Rotterdam. 


A Place for Ann, by Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Houghton, $2. Courage, imagination, and 
persistence aid Ann and her friends in 
finding work. 


ADVENTURE 


Railway Engineer, the Story of George 
Stephenson, by Clara Ingram Judson. 


Scribner, $1.50. Spirited illustrations add 
to the interest of this account of the jp. 
ventor of Puffing Billy and the Rocket, 


Offshore Gold, by Pedar Larssen. Mae. 
millan, $2. Two California boys earned 
their college tuition by fishing for sharks. 


A ’Prentice in Old London, by Janet 
Marsh. Houghton, $2. Freedom of speech 
and of thought were not easy to secure jp 
the days of Charles I. 


Blueberry Mountain, by Stephen Mea. 
der. Harcourt, $2. How two Pennsylvania 
boys of today succeeded in raising and 
selling blueberries. 

Lost Worlds; Archae. 


ology, by Anne Terry White. Random 
House, $2.50. Of the exciting search for 


Adventures in 


treasures hidden in Crete, Egypt, Assyria, 
and Yucatan. 


FOR OLDER GIRLS 
Delecta Ann, the Circuit Rider’s Daugh- 
ter, by Myna Lockwood. Dutton, $2. A | 
chance meeting with Lincoln was the | 


great event in Delecta Ann’s journey to 
lowa Territory. 
A Camel for a Throne, by Eloise Lowns. 


bery. Houghton, $2.50. Of an independent 
princess who ran away from the palace and 


wandered for a year across the sands of } 
Egypt. 

Midnight Moon, by Dorothy Lyons, 
Harcourt, $2. How a wild black mare was 
tamed by Connie McGuire, who had a} 
way with horses. 

Twelve Daughters of Democracy, by| 
Eleanor Maria Sickels. Viking, $2. Of 
pioneer women on the prairies and in| 
Alaska, workers for suffrage and_ social 
progress. 


Wings in the Sun, by Frances Mallory 
Wykes. Macmillan, $2. Hunting for shells, 
sailing, shark fishing, and other adventures 
filled a sunny winter for two Chicago girls 
on the Gulf Coast of Florida. 


OUR HERITAGE | 

The Making of a Democracy, by Ger-| 
trude Hartman. Day, $1.96. Survey of the 
development of democratic ideals from} 
feudal times to the drafting of the Con} 
stitution. 


The American Primer, by Dorsha Hayes. 
Alliance, $1.50. Ardent and clear-cut ex 
pression of belief in American ideals. 


All books listed herein may be had post 
paid at prices indicated from Consumers | 
Book Cooperative, Inc., 27 Coenties Slip,| 
New York City. 

[This booklist has been reprinted as| 
Personal Growth Leaflet 226. | 
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UNTO THE LEAST: @)orothea GHix, Crusader 


NE OF THE greatest benefactors 
O America—or any nation—ever 

had was Dorothea Lynde Dix. 
Thruout her life—first as a_private- 
school teacher in Boston who found 
time on the side to conduct a charity 
school for poor and neglected children, 
and later as a crusader in humane meth- 
ods of caring for the insane and crim- 
inal—she worked to help her fellow- 
man. She counted no sacrifice too great 
to minister “unto one of the least of 
these my brethren.” 

During her lifetime (1802-1887) peo- 
ple did not worry much about the un- 
fortunates around them. Children of the 
poor had almost no opportunity for 
schooling. The public was either indiffer- 
ent or heartless toward physical defec- 
tives and confined the insane “in cages, 
closets, stalls, pens; chained, 
naked, beaten with rods, and lashed into 
obedience,” as Dorothea Dix found con- 
ditions in the early 1840's. In filthy, 
unheated jails and poorhouses young 
children guilty of petty offenses were 
herded along with hardened criminals 
and incurably insane. 

Beginning in 1841 Miss Dix, at her 
own expense and almost single-handed, 


cellars, 


carried on a forty-years’ campaign to 
teach the nation that thru proper care 
thousands of the insane could be rescued 
from mental death and restored to lives 
of usefulness in the community. In leg- 
islature after legislature thruout the 
United States she brought about re- 
forms which changed the whole idea 
of insanity as a “visitation from the hand 
of God,” to the modern conception of 
disease, frequently curable. For feeble- 
minded children she advocated special 
teaching which would arouse their capa- 
city “to be useful, to labor, and to enjoy 
occupation.” Thru her efforts thirty-two 
hospitals for the insane were founded 
in America and several in Europe. 
Dorothea Lynde Dix was born April 
4, 1802, in Hampden, Maine. Her father 
—an itinerant preacher, the ne’er-do- 
well son of a wellknown Boston physi- 
cian—took his wife and children with 
him on his wanderings. Part of his 
meager living came from the sale of 
teligious tracts which Dorothea and her 
invalid mother had to spend weary 





THIRD IN 
GREAT 


A SERIES ON 
WOMEN EDUCATORS 


iw 


hours stitching to the cost of 
binding. When she was twelve years 
old, Dorothea ran away to Boston to 
seek refuge with her grandmother. She 
was eager to get an education so that 
she could help her neglected younger 
brothers. Madam Dix was capable and 
conscientious, but in her granddaughter’s 
view lacking in affection. Altho grateful 
for the care and discipline she received, 
Dorothea found life rather joyless in 
this Puritanical household. “I 
knew childhood,” she said later. 

Dorothea was only fourteen when she 
opened her first school. Fearful lest her 
pupils lack proper respect for her, she 
lengthened her skirts and was a stern 
disciplinarian. Altho her school was a 
success, Dorothea closed it after three 
years so that she might continue her 
own studies. In 1821 she opened a 
boarding day-school attended by chil- 
dren of prominent families. 
A feature of the school was a letterbox 
thru which teacher and pupils ex- 
changed information. In the triple ca- 
pacity of teacher, matron of the school, 
and housekeeper for her aged grand- 
mother, Dorothea also found time to 
care for her two younger brothers whom 
she had brought to Boston to educate. 
During periods of ill-health from a lung 
disease which harassed her thruout 
life, Miss Dix wrote books for children, 
one of which, Conversations on Com- 
mon Things, went thru many editions. 


Save 


never 


Boston 


Not satisfied with her school to which 
only the well-to-do could come, Miss 
Dix converted a room over the stable 
of Dix mansion into a charity school 
for poor and neglected children who 
had no other chance to learn. One of 
her pupils later wrote: “Next to my 
mother, I thought Miss Dix the most 
beautiful woman I had ever seen. She 
was tall and of dignified carriage, and 
had an abundance of soft, wavy brown 
hair.” A beautiful voice was not the 
least of her personal attractions. Doro- 
thea loved to teach. She wrote to a friend 
that the work of a teacher was “elevat- 
ing and exciting. I love to watch the 
progress of a young being. . . . All soils 
are not equally fertile but . . . however 
sterile may appear the ground, it will in 
time become fertile.” A few years later, 
motivated by this same philosophy, Miss 
Dix was to rescue thru careful teaching 
thousands of mentally ill thought to be 
beyond help. 

From her teaching and the sale of her 
books, and thru a bequest from her 
grandmother, Miss Dix was now as- 
sured of a modest income for life. Re- 
turning from a vacation abroad, she was 
invited by a friend to teach a Sunday 
class of women prisoners in the East 
Cambridge jail. It was a raw March 
day; the pathetic group huddled close 
together in their cold, damp quarters. 
Shocked and saddened, Miss Dix in- 
sisted on visiting other rooms in the 
jail, over the keeper’s protest, where she 
found that the mentally deranged were 
confined with the criminals and young 
children also were thrown into the 
filthy cells. There were no stoves. For 
days she was haunted by the scenes of 
inhumanity and wretchedness. “Were 
other jails and asylums in Massachusetts 
as badly conducted?” she wondered. 
Why had no one championed the cause 
of these unfortunate sufferers? 

For eighteen months Miss Dix trav- 
eled at her own expense, visiting every 
poorhouse and jail in Massachusetts, 
writing in her notebook “statistics of 
misery and neglect.” She told of insane 
women who were kept in chains, of 
men with iron collars around their 
necks, of lunatics fed like pigs in a 
filthy pen. At Medford she found an 
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insane man who had been kept in a 
stall for seventeen years. In the wood- 
shed of the Newton almshouse she 
found a pathetic old man chained to a 
bunk—half buried in the dirty straw 
that made his bed, with one coverlet 
frozen stiff to cover him. Miss Dix 
talked with the keeper about ways to 
improve conditions. The work of Dr. 
Pinel in France and of William Tuke 
in England in humane care of the in- 
sane had not yet spread widely in this 
country. Most of the keepers were in- 
different, saying that “crazy” people 
were insensible to cold and hunger. 

Back in Boston Miss Dix wrote the 
Memorial to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture which was destined to arouse the 
entire nation. Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
pioneer in the education of the blind, 
presented her “catalog of horrors” to 
the lawmakers. “Incredible” was the 
outcry of humane people. “Lies from a 
meddlesome female” was the rejoinder 
of keepers and citizens who resented 
these slurs on their towns. But leaders 
soon rallied to her aid: Dr. William 
Ellery Channing; Charles Sumner; 
George Emerson. State Superintendent 
of Schools Horace Mann, had 
earlier secured a law establishing the 
State Lunatic Asylum at Worcester, one 
of the first in America, wrote to Miss 
Dix: “I have felt, in reading your Me- 
morial, as I used to feel when formerly 
I endeavored to do something for the 
welfare of the same class—as tho all 
personal enjoyments were criminal until 
[these conditions| were relieved.” 

With passage by the Massachusetts 
legislature of increased hospital aid, Miss 
Dix extended her survey to other states. 
A few hospitals were humane in their 
care of the insane, but the great mass of 
the mentally ill were victims of super- 
stition and brutality. Miss Dix knew 
that her selfappointed task involved 
education of the whole people in the 


who 


need for more and better hospitals. 
During the next twelve years she trav- 
eled thousands of miles at her own ex- 
pense by steamboat and stagecoach, vis- 
iting every state in the union. Experi- 
ence with muddy-roads and_ broken- 
down coaches led her to carry a repair 
kit of hammer and other tools. She se- 
cured the establishment of hospitals for 
the insane, county poorhouses, and jails. 
The first hospital established outright 
thru her efforts was the New Jersey 


Lunatic Asylum which she affection- 
ately called “my first-born child.” 

For children Miss Dix always felt par- 
ticular sympathy. As a teacher she knew 
the reward of patient, individual care 
in developing the mind. To the legis- 
latures of the various states she recom- 
mended training schools for feeble- 
minded children, where they could learn 
trades. The sight of a class of these 
“forgotten children” learning music, 
reading, arithmetic, or simple handi- 
crafts, recalled to mind her own teach- 
ing days in Boston. She loved to see 
some child’s face light up as she told a 
story or passed out toys which she had 
solicited from more fortunate children. 
On her travels she met many deaf and 
blind children for whom no provision 
was made in the public schools. For 
these she recommended training based 
on the work of Samuel G. Howe of Bos- 
ton, who had achieved fame in teaching 
Laura Bridgman, born deaf and mute. 

In 1848, convinced that nothing short 
of federal aid would meet the need for 
remedial care of the insane, Miss Dix 
appealed to Congress for 5 million acres 
of land of which the sale proceeds were 
to be used for the relief and support of 
this “too much neglected and most 
hopeless class.” After 60,000 miles of 
travel, Miss Dix estimated that there 
was not less than one insane person in 
every 800 in the United States and that 
existing hospitals could not accommo- 
those needing 


date one-twelfth = of 


Later she raised her re- 


added 


provision for the blind and _ the deat 


prompt care. 
quest for 12,225,000 acres and 
and dumb. Congress had already ceded 
34 million acres of the newly-opened 
Western lands to the various states for 
schools and other improvements. Over 
the remaining hundred million acres, 
politicians, promoters, and speculators 
were waging a lively and greedy war. 

For six years Miss Dix attended every 
session of Congress. From an alcove in 
the Capitol Library set aside for her 
use, she consulted with Horace Mann, 
now a Representative from Massachu- 
setts, and others who were promoting 
her bill in Congress. She became cele- 
brated for her political shrewdness. She 
that 


rected hospital care, recovery ts the rule 


stressed the fact “under well-di- 
—incurable permanent insanity the ex- 
ception.” She invited skeptics to visit a 
well-conducted hospital for the insane 





where they might see patients “exer. 
cising, reading the papers; some busy 
in the gardens, some in the kitchen,” 
Contrasted with these she pictured the 
many thousands of insane she had seen 
“bowed beneath fetters and heavy iron 
balls, lacerated with ropes, subject to 
jibes and scorn.” In 1854 Congress passed 
the bill, but President Pierce vetoed the 
measure on constitutional grounds, 
To forget for a time her disappoint. 
ment, Miss Dix decided to go abroad, 
On the day of sailing when she went to 
pay for her ticket, the clerk refused her 
money, saying she was to be the guest of 
the steamship company. Helen Marshall 
in Dorothea Dix: Forgotten Samaritan 
(University of North Carolina Press) 
states that for years railroads and steam. 
ship companies presented Miss Dix with 


annual passes, and that express com- 
panies forwarded free the books, toys, 


ert ee 


and clothing that she was continually 
gathering for her hospitals and schools, 
From 1854 to 1856 Miss Dix was abroad 


Te ees 


and visited hundreds of institutions in 
fourteen European countries. She was 
instrumental in the creation of a royal 
commission to improve conditions in 
Scotland. An appeal to the Pope resulted 
in reforms in the Rome hospitals. Every- 
where she worked to “rend chains asun- 
der,” and to “lead the poor demented | 
creatures out of the dungeons into the | 
warm sunshine.” | 
When Civil War broke out in 1861, | 

: 

| 


the Secretary of War appointed Miss Dix 
superintendent of women nurses in the | 
federal service. Altho now sixty years 
old, she served thruout the war without 
a single holiday and without salary. 
Louisa May Alcott, author, who came to 
Washington as a nurse, thus pictures 
Miss Dix: “Daily our Florence Nightio| 
gale climbed the steep stairs stealing a} 
moment from her busy life, to watch} 
over the stranger of whom she was as 
thoughtfully tender as any mother.” | 
For the next fifteen years, until her} 
death July 17, 1887, at the age of 
eighty-five, Miss Dix traveled constantly, 
supervising the hospitals and other in- 
stitutions she had helped to found. 
Congress in 1803 appropriated $10,000 
for a monument at her birthplace, de- 
claring her to be “among the noblest 
examples of humanity in all history.” 
MIvpreD} 
SANDISON FENNER, JOURNAL staff. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE—Read this interesting musical play. It was written especially 


for use by elementary schools during American Education Week 1941. It may 


be used at any time during the year and for many years to come. Additional 


copies may be had at 15¢ per copy with the usual NEA discounts for quantity 
orders. This play is by JEAN M. BYERS, teacher in the Oakland (Calif.) schools, 


author of “On Our Way,” produced for the Educational Policies Commission. 


FOREWORD 


GREAT CIVILIZATION must have its 

roots in the soil of the past and 

its branches reaching to the stars 
of the future. Otherwise it lacks the ex- 
perience and motive necessary for noble 
achievement in the present. Has the na- 
tion lost its way? Let it return again 
to the faith of its youth. This faith is 
found at its best in the lives and writings 
of great leaders who have quickened 
and purified the national spirit.” 

These words from the Foreword to 
The American Citizen's Handbook were 
the beginning of And the Stars Heard. 
For when I read them I thought, “It is 
the birth of this national spirit in every 
child that is the answer to democracy’s 
survival.” 

The national spirit is an abstract 
thing. Yet the youngest child in school 
can feel it. I wanted to know, “What 
specific thing can I see or hear that is a 
symbol of American idealism in our 
schools? Where is it tangible and force- 
ful? Where is a symbol that is working, 
not in words or theories or materials but 
in hearts and souls? Where is it a com- 
mon thing in which little children can 
participate, which they can understand, 
which they can thrill to, and feel in their 
hearts?” 

I found an answer one day when I 
was walking thru the corridor of a small 
elementary school. Classes were in ses- 
sion and the school was quiet. Suddenly 
from a nearby room there came a burst 
of clear, childish voices singing “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful.” The 
young and untrained and the singing 


voices were 
Was not perfect. But there was an eager 
strength behind it all that was more 
thrilling than the studied work of the 
concert artist. 


I thought of Walt Whitman’s “I Hear 
America Singing.” I realized I had 
found the thing I was looking for—a 
ringing symbol of the national spirit. 
That singing was an experience in pride 
and faith and courage. They could all 
join in, just as some day they would join 
in the more material work of a democ- 
racy. It joined them with thousands of 
children all over the nation; with the 
school children of all time who have 
learned the songs that are rich with 
years of singing faith and hope and 
love for America.—JEAN M. BYERS. 


The music 


| Old Folks at Home 

| Home, Sweet Home 

| America the Beautiful 

| Columbia the Gem of the Ocean 
| America 

| A Merry Life 

| The Dogie Song 

| 
| 


8] My Old Kentucky Home 


(Page numbers for songs in text of play 
refer to Twice 55 Community Songs pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston.) 


Characters in order of appearance: 


BILLY COOPER MISS BROOKS 

MRS. COOPER \NN 

MR. COOPER BOB 

DOUG MARY 

JOEY JIM 

PETER FIFTH-GRADE STUDENTS 


ACT I 


The scene is the living room of the 
Cooper home. It is a comfortably fur- 
nished, cheerful room, and, like most 
American living rooms, is used as office, 
playroom, and sewing room; in other 
words, a room where real living takes 
place. A door leading from the front porch 
is Up Center. Left of the door is a window, 
and Right, a tall bookcase. Below the book- 
case, facing the audience, are a large desk 
and desk chair. Below this, a door leads 
Off Right to the dining room. Up Left, 


are an easy chair and small table. Below 
this, a little to the Left, are a baby grand 
piano and bench. There is an occasional 
chair Down stage Right. 

The time is about half past three of a 
pleasant spring afternoon. 

As the curtain rises, Billy Cooper, a boy 
of about ten years, is just coming home 
from school. He enters Up Center, crosses 
to the desk and puts his book down, then 
throws himself gloomily into the easy chair 
Left. He sits there a few seconds, staring 
into space. 

He looks up as his mother, a pleasant, 
youthful woman, enters Down Right. She 
is carrying a bowl of flowers. 

mrs. cooper—Hello, Billy. I didn’t 
hear you come in. 

BILLY—Hello, Mom. 

MRS. COoPER—( stopping and looking 
at him, puzzled ) \s everything all right? 

piLty—Yeah. I guess so. 

MRS. COoPER—(at the bookcase, adjust- 
ing the flowers ) That sounds as if some- 
thing went wrong. What happened at 
school today? 

BiLLy—( philosophically) Well, there 
was one good thing. (He rises.) Mom, 
may I have an apple? 

MRS. COOPER—(as she crosses to the 
chair) Yes, right in on the sideboard. 
(She sits Left and takes up her sewing 
from the table.) What was the good 
thing, Billy? 

BiLLy—(as he disappears) A new kid. 

MRS. COOPER—A boy? 

BiLLy—(from the dining room) Um 
h’m. His name is Peter Bradshaw. (re- 
turning with the apple) 1 call him Pete. 

MRS. COOPER—(interested ) Peter Brad- 
shaw! Why, isn’t that the little English 
boy that Mrs. Williams took? 

sitLy—Yep, he’s English. He’s a ref- 
ugee. 

MRS. COOPER—What grade is he in? 

BILLY—Same as me. High fifth. I asked 
him to come over and play this after- 
noon. Is that O. K.? 

Mrs. CoopER—Surely. I'd like to meet 
him. 

BILLY—( munching the apple) 1 asked 
Doug too. O. K.? 

MRS. COOPER—( Smiling) Yes. Tell me, 
what’s Peter Bradshaw like? 

BILLY—(as he goes up to the book- 
case ) He sure is polite. (From the lower 
shelves of the bookcase he gets a large 
box containing planes and building ma- 
terials. He gets a newspaper from the 
desk, spreads it out on the floor Down 
stage, and puts the box on it. He returns 
to the desk and finds a plane in the 
drawer. He adds this to the pile on the 
floor. He then gets a book from the 
bookcase, sits by the paper on the floor, 
and starts to examine the contents of 
the box and look at the pictures in the 
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book. All this takes place during the 
following conversation.) 

MRS. COOPER—Were you polite to him? 

pitty—Sure. I let him pitch during 
recess today. He says he used to call 
baseball cricket. 

Mrs. cooper—I wonder if he’s glad 
he’s here. 

BILLY—I'll say he is. He says he wishes 
he was an American. 

MRs. coopER—Poor boy, I don’t blame 
him. (A pause while Billy studies his 
planes and Mrs. Cooper studies Billy.) 
And—what was the other thing that 
happened at school today, Billy? 

BILLY—(remembering ) Oh..( gloomy 
again ) That was bad. Sometimes I think 
I won’t go to school anymore. 

MRS. COOPER—{ She knows better.) Oh 
dear! I thought you liked school. 

BILLY—I do. It’s only sometimes. 

MRS. COOPER—Can you tell me about 
it? 

piLLy—Well, it kinda started with 
Pete. Can I have a cookie? 

MRS. CoopER—May I— 

BILLY-—May I? 

MRS. COOPER—Why not wait till Peter 
and Doug come? 

Bitty—O. K. 

MRS. COOPER—Now what started with 
Peter? 

BILLY—Well, it wasn’t just Pete. You 
see, it’s the singin’ class. I’ve got to be 
in it now. 

MRS. COOPER—Haven’t you been in the 
singing class all along? 

BILLY—Nope. We're studying a lot 
about history and current events now. 
And that’s important. We’ve got a na- 
tional ’mergency. You learn a lot in 
history and stuff, but that ol’ singin’! 

MRS. COOPER—Do you have a different 
teacher for singing? 

BILLY—No, Miss Brooks does it. She’s 
swell when we're discussin’ important 
things. 

MRS. COOPER—So Miss Brooks told you 
today that you had to sing? 

BILLY—No, she asked me before both 
times. But I didn’t. But after Pete came 
today, I was sunk, She took a vote of 
the class. 

mrs. cooper—And what happened? 

BILLY—I lost. Now I’ve got to. 

MRS. COOPER—I see. When Miss Brooks 
asked you to, you could still say no, but 
when the class votes, you've got to. 

BiLLy—Sure. When you take a vote, 
it’s different. 

Mrs. coopeR—I still don’t see what 
Peter has to do with it. He just entered 
today. 

BILLY—Well, Miss Brooks asked him 
if he’d talk to the class about comin’ 


here and everything. He said he didn’t 
know what to talk about, so she asked 
him to tell his impressions of America. 
You know, what showed that the people 
here were free and everything. And 
what do you think he said? 

MRS. coopeR—I can imagine a lot of 
things. 

BILLY—( slightly disgusted ) He said it 
was the singing about America that he 
liked best. 

MRS. COoPER—The singing? 

BiLLY—Yes. He said that the people 
here were brave and free ‘cause they 
sing a lot. And everybody has the right 
to sing. And all the schools he visited 
before he came to live with Mrs. Wil- 
liams sang the same songs, even if they 
were hundreds of miles apart. He said 
that made him feel that the United 
States were united. Do you believe that? 

MRS. coopER—(thoughtfully) Yes, 
Billy, I—I think I do. It’s a strange 
thing to come from a boy. But I guess 
his experiences have made him a little 
older. (She looks away, reflectively.) 
The old songs that every American 
learns in school are more than music, 
really. They're a heritage—a kind of 
symbol of strength and freedom— 

BiILLY—I don’t know what you mean, 
Mom. 

MRS. CoopeR—It’s a hard thing to ex- 
plain, Billy. But I think Peter was right. 

(Enter Mr. Cooper, Up Center. He 
removes his hat and crosses to place it 
on table Left during the greetings.) 

BILLY—Hi, Dad. 

Mrs. coopER—Hello, John. Aren’t you 
home early? 

MR. coopeER—Hello, Bill. Hello, dear. 
I’m not home to stay. Just stopped by 
to get some papers I forgot this morn- 
ing. (To Mrs. Cooper) Had a nice day? 

MRS. coopER—A very enlightening 
one, since Billy’s been home. I’ve had 
a firsthand lesson in democracy. Did 
you know that when someone asks you 
to do a thing, it’s not nearly so impor- 
tant as when everyone votes that you 
do it? 

MR. COOPER—(smiling as he goes to 
the bookcase) Marvelous discovery, my 
dear. Only the gentlemen known as the 
founders of the Constitution of the 
United States are said to have thought 
of it way back in about—1787. (To 
Billy ) Is that date right, Bill? 

BILLY—(from the floor) Yep. 

mrs. coopeER—(as Mr. Cooper sits at 
desk ) Yes, I know, but to see it actually 
working on Billy is quite exciting. 

MR. COOPER—( interested, he stops sort- 
ing papers and looks at Billy) So! Did 


you have an election at school today? 





BILLY—No, not a reg'lar election for 
a president or anything. Aw, Mom, 
what did you tell him for? 

MRS. COOPER—(rising and going 10| 
door Right) Constitutional rights of free 
speech, Billy. Now I’ve got to look in| 
my oven a minute. You tell Dad the| 
rest of the story. (She exits Right.) 

BILLY—( as his father is ready to listen) 
Aw, it was just about the period iu 
we have singin’. (He holds a plane up, 
then runs with it to the piano to make| 
the propeller go. He runs back with jt! 
again to his place at the floor.) | 

MR. COOPER—Well, hold still a minute. | 
What about the singing period? | 

BILLY—(down on the floor again.) | 
just didn’t want to sing. 

MR. COOPER—(interested) Why not? 

BILLY—I can’t sing good. And besides, 
I want to spend time learning things 
about the country in a national ‘mer. 
gency. 

MR. CooPER—(wryly) Maybe a “na- 
tional ’mergency” needs a good deal of 
singing. Was that what the class voted? 

BitLy—Yep. And I lost. Now I've got 
to do it. (He puts the plane down and 
leans disconsolately on one elbow.) 

MR. COOPER—{ sensing the gloom ) Oh, 
that could be worse, Bill. Why, I used 
to sing in school myself. 

BILLY—( surprised, as children alway; 
are, that their parents were once in the 
fifth grade) Honest? 

MR. COOPER—Sure. 

BiLLyY—What did you sing? 

MR. COOPER—( speculatively, as he rises 
and goes toward the piano) Well, lets 
see. I wasn’t exactly one of the best, you 
know. (He opens the piano and pick 
out a few notes with one finger. He 
starts to hum.) De, de de de dede deee— 

BiLLY—(on the floor, looking up @ 
his father ) That's “Old Folks at Home.’ 
Did you sing that too? (Mr. Cooper 
nods his head vigorously, continues to 
hum and pick out the melody with one) 
finger. He begins to get a few of the 
words.) Aw, anybody knows that. (Billy) 
comes over to the piano and offers a few: 
lines.) “’Way down upon the Swan-net| 
Ribber, Far, far a-way—” 

mrs. coopeER—(Smiling, she appear: 
with apron on at door Right.) \ think 
you two need a little help. (She come 
to the piano.) Seems to me | used to play 
“Old Folks at Home.” (She starts 
play. Bill returns to his airplanes, bw 
as his parents are evidently enjoyim 
their singing, he involuntarily joi 
in the chorus. They have started th 
second verse when the doorbell ring. 
Mrs. Cooper breaks off.) Oh, there's the 
bell. (Mr. Cooper returns to his papes 
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at the desk.) That must be Billy's friends. Billy, 
you let them in, and be sure to introduce Peter 
Bradshaw. (She continues to play softly and remi- 
niscently; both are humming as the boys enter. 
Doug, a boy of Bill's own age and size, enters 
first. He is holding Joey, a little brother of about 
six or seven years, by the hand, In Joey's free 
hand there is clutched a bright, new plane.) 

pouc—Hello, Mrs. Cooper. Hello, Mr. Cooper. 
I brought Joey ‘cause he wouldn't stay home. 
Is that all right? 

MR. COOPER—Hello, boys. 

mrs. coopER—Heilo, Doug. Of course it’s all 
right. I'm glad to see Joey. (Joey says “hello” but 
looks directly at the planes on the floor. He goes 
to them and sits down without another word.) 

pitty—(In the doorway with Peter Bradshaw, 
a clean-cut blonde boy of about Billy's years, but 
tall and slender for his age.) This is Peter Brad- 
shaw. This is my mother, and this is my dad. 

pPETER—(Very American now, he goes down to 
Mrs. Cooper on the piano bench and shakes hand:.) 
How do you do, Mrs. Cooper? 

MRS. COOPER—How do you do, Peter? 
PETER—(crossing Right to Mr. Cooper at the 


5 


desk) How do you do, sir? 


pitty—(as Peter holds out his hand) He's 
English, but he says you can call him Pete. 
MR. COOPER—(smiling) Hello, Pete. (They 


shake hands.) You're new in our neighborhood, 
aren’t you? 

pETER—( His manner is one of shy politeness, but 
with an eager desire to please. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper are obviously interested in him and pleased 
by his manner.) Yes, sir, I'm living with Mrs. Wil- 
liams. I've only been in this country a few months. 

pouc—(now at the planes with Joey) He sure 
likes it, tho. 

pitty—He pitched baseball just like us at re- 
cess today, huh Pete? (Joey, without interrupting 
the following conversation, stands up, winds an 
imaginary ball, and hurls it far out to the Left. 
He watches it a second, then returns to the planes.) 

peTER—I tried to. I'd like to be just like an 
American. 

MR. COoPER—We're very glad you like us, 
(curiously) What do you like best 
about things so far? 


young man 
PETER—( hesitantly) 1 don't know exactly, sir. 
I like the food—and the and,—best of 
all I like not being afraid, I think. 
BILLY—/( puzzled) Not being afraid? What do 
you mean, Pete? 


games, 


peTE—It’s just that—I feel that nothing can 
hurt me over here. 

pouc—Sure something can hurt you over here. 
If you don’t obey the laws, a cop grabs you in a 
hurry. (Joey, again without interrupting the con- 
versation, becomes a cop with a siren and a motor- 
cycle. He starts the siren and chases an imaginary 
speeder into the dining room, and comes back 
to the planes satisfied.) 

PETER—Yes, but that’s only if you do some- 
thing wrong first. I used to be afraid all the 
time. Everyone was, even if they pretended not 
to be. And we weren't disobedient. (painfully) 
War is different. It makes you afraid, even when 
you're asleep—. (Joey holds his plane high in the 
air and imitates a bomber's drone as he zooms 
it to earth.) 

MRS. COOPER—(anxious to change the subject) 
Do you think you're going to like school here, 
Peter? 

PETER—Oh yes. Everyone's friendly. 

MR. COOPER—-Were you in on the voting today 
when Bill’s case came up? 

PETER—Yes, sir. I didn’t know they had de- 
mocracy in schools here. I thought it was just 
in Washington. 


MR. COOPER—(smiling in spite of himself) 
Well, if we didn’t learn how to use it in school, 
we'd have rather a hard time handling it in 
Washington, I’m afraid. It seems Bill felt the 


‘pressure of a little democracy today. 


pouc—Billy can’t do what he wants to all the 
time. He wasn’t cooperating. We voted against 
him today. 

BILLY—(coming over to Doug and Joey. He 
picks up one of the planes.) 1 wasn’t hurtin’ any- 
body. I was mindin’ my own business. 

pouc—( explaining elaborately) Yeah, but when 
you cooperate, everybody's got to mind the same 
business, all at once! 

MR. CoopER—/(as Billy hands the plane to Peter 
for inspection) How did you vote today, Pete? 

PETER—I—(He hesitates, looks at Billy.) You 
won't be angry at me, will you, Billy? 

BILLY—( magnanimously) Nope. You are a new 
kid. You're bound to make mistakes. 

PETER—I voted against Billy. (Joey zooms his 
plane across the room to the far Left, and back.) 

MRS. COOPER—That’s interesting. Why? 

PETER—1I like the singing, Mrs. Cooper, and I 
think you learn a lot from it. It makes me feel 
more like an American when I know the songs 
that everybody sings. I think it’s because I'm new 
here, and I hear things that don’t sound new to 
you. When I first got here, I landed in New York, 
and there was a huge crowd to meet us. ( All are 
listening intently now. Peter's eagerness has even 
arrested Joey's attention.) All the committee that 
helped to bring us here. And there was a band that 
played “America,” and everybody sang. I knew the 
tune, because it was the same as “God Save the 
King,”’ so I took off my cap and stood up. And 
when I looked up, the first thing I saw was the 
Statue of Liberty. And the words were all about 
liberty and freedom. It was that singing that made 
me feel that I would not be afraid any more. 
BILLY—(impressed) Gee! That sounds swell! 
Mrs. Cooper) And 
when I came up on the porch just now, you were 
singing “Old Folks at Home,” weren't you? 

Yes. Where did learn that, 


PETER——(coming over to 


MR. 
Peter? 
PETER—I visited some schools in New York and 


COOPER you 


one in Chicago. They sang it in both places. I've 
missed quite a bit of school, but I've learned 
something of America from the songs. 

MRS. COOPER—(as she moves over on the bench 
and makes room on the Down Stage side for 
Peter) It’s strange, John, that a little English boy 
can show us one of the big things that ties this 
country together. 

MR, coopER—(thoughtfully) And he found it 
by listening to kids in school! (to Billy) Think it 
over, Bill. I imagine you can’t miss your “impor- 
tant things,’ no matter what subject you study. 

BILLY—( changing the subject) Mom, may I go 
get the cookies now? 

MRS. COOPER—Yes, they're out in the jar in the 
kitchen. (She turns back to the piano as Billy 
exits Right.) Let’s try this again and see if Billy 
joins in the chorus. You can sit right there, 
Peter. (Mr. Cooper returns to his neglected paper 
sorting; Joey and Doug are on the floor with the 
planes. Mrs. Cooper and Peter start the singing. 
One by one the others join in on “Old Folks at 
Home’’—No. 16. Billy enters with the plate of 
cookies. He tries to speak to Joey and Doug, but 
they take a cookie and continue singing. Peter 
takes a cookie and continues singing. Mr. Cooper 
takes a cookie and continues with his papers and 
his singing. Billy sits on the floor, munching a 
cookie. He looks at the others, but does not sing.) 

MRS. COOPER—(laughing as they finish) My 
we're quite a chorus! It’s been years since I’ve 
sung that. (She starts playing again, reminis- 


cently) Do you know this one, Peter? (The song 
is “Home, Sweet Home’—No. 23. All except 
Billy gradually join in. When they start to repeat 
the chorus, Peter’s lip trembles. He leaves the 
piano bench and sits quietly Down Left. He is 
trying not to cry. They continue for a few bars, 
but suddenly Mrs. Cooper is aware of Peter's 
change of manner and stops.) 

MRS. COOPER—What’s the matter, Peter? 

PETER—/(tremulously) N-nothing, Mrs. Cooper. 
It’s a nice song, only—I—1I was just thinking— 
about home. 

MR. COOPER—( quietly) I don’t think you should 
have started that one, dear. 

MRS, COOPER—Oh, I’m sorry, I didn’t think— 

PETER—I—haven't exactly got a home—sweet 
—home like that. 

BILLY—(impulsively) Gee, I'm sure glad I've 
got one. (He wants Peter to be happy. He goes 
down to him.) That's all right, Pete! You can be 
home right here. Look! (He goes over to the toy 
planes.) You can have one of my planes! (He 
offers the plane.) 

pouc—(rising and coming to help) Pete, you 
can have my home too! And I'll let you use my 
catcher’s mitt tomorrow! (Joey silently gets the 
plate of cookies from the table Up Left and offers 
the plate.) 

PETER—Oh, thank you. I— 

pouc—And you have the same home as us at 
school! 

BiLLY—/(going the whole way) Y'll tell you 
what I'll do, Pete. We'll sing another song. And 
I'll try it too, just to get in practice for tomorrow. 

MRS. CooPER—(giving her husband, who has 
been watching the cheering up process with some 
interest, a relieved smile) That's a fine sugges- 
tion, Billy. Which American song is your favorite 
one, Peter? 

PETER—1 don’t know them all yet, Mrs. Cooper. 

BiLLY—Sure, Pete, any one you want! 

PETER—(rising, with more interest) 1 like 
“America the Beautiful.” Do you know that? 

MRS. COOPER—Of course. That’s one of my fa- 
vorites. (She starts to play softly.) 

MR. COOPER—( putting the papers in a brief case 
and rising) How did you happen to choose that 
one, Peter? 

PETER—(simply and sincerely) Because I think 
America 7s Beautiful. I’ve come all the way across 
the United States, and I've seen all the things the 
song tells. The spacious skies, and amber waves 
of grain, and the purple mountains, and the plains 
and orchards. I like to sing about it. (The piano 
becomes a little louder, and as the children and 
Mrs. Cooper are all at the piano singing, Mr. 
Cooper gets his hat, and taking his brief case, goes 
to the door. He hesitates a second. There is some- 
thing about this that is compelling. He looks back, 
then removes his hat and joins the group at the 
piano. As they finish the first verse, Mrs. Cooper 
looks up at him.) 

mrs. coopeR—(a little breathlessly) You know, 
John, this makes me think of that old verse from 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims.” 
and the children singing the old songs at school. 
Remember? (She quotes reverently and simply.) 


War so close— 


“Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim 
woods rang 
To the anthem of the free!” 
(softly, to Billy) Is it so bad, Billy? 

BILLY—/( slowly) It makes me feel funny inside. 
I've always lived here, Pete, but it makes me feel 
kinda like you said. More American. 

MR. COOPER—(cagerly, to his wife) When I hear 
that, I feel sure, my dear, that the stars will hear 
America singing again! (Mrs. Cooper starts the 
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music softly again. They are all singing the words 
of the second verse, “Oh beautiful for pilgrim 
feet,” as the curtain slowly falls.) 


ACT II 


The scene is an elementary-school class- 
room. The desk is Center Right, facing 
Center of stage. Behind it hangs a large 
wall map. Down stage, Right, an Ameri- 
can flag on a standard. A large blackboard 
covers the space on the back wall between 
bookcase and window. On it, in large clear 
script, is written the Pledge of Allegiance. 
Left Center is the piano. Rows of straight 
chairs face the piano. As the curtain opens, 
Miss Brooks is standing by her desk. She 
and the class face the flag and are giving 
the salute. 


THE cLass—‘T pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to the re- 
public for which it stands; one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” (As the class 
turns around and sits facing the piano, Peter re- 
mains standing. He looks at Miss Brooks.) 

MISS BROOKS—(as she walks toward the piano) 
Do you have a question, Peter? 

PETER—Miss Brooks, do you 
that’s especially about your flag? 

MISS BROOKs—Yes, we do, 


have any song 
I think this 
would be a good time to sing it, since we’ve just 
given the Pledge of Allegiance. (to the class) I 
wonder if we all remember it? I'll just start the 
music and we'll see. (She sits at the piano, strikes 
a chord, and starts “Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean” —No. 4. The class soon joins. Peter looks 
strangely at Billy him. Billy is 
embarrassed about not knowing the words. He 
hurriedly opens his book and the two look.) 

MIss BROOKs—/(as they finish) There, Peter, I 
think that tells you a good deal about our flag, 
doesn’t it? 

PETER—( enthusiastically) Oh, 
It’s a rousing good song. 


Peter. 


sitting next to 


yes, thank you. 
MISS BROOKS—/( standing) I think this is the 
day we were going to see if you could learn any- 
thing from American songs, wasn’t it, Billy? 

BILLyY—Yes, Miss Brooks, (suddenly) 
I know which one we ought to sing first. 

MISS BROOKS—A|l right, you have the 
first choice. Which one? 

BILLY—‘America.”” "Cause that’s the same tune 
as “God Save the King” that Pete used to sing 
when he was home. (The class reacts favorably 
in pantomime.) 

Miss BROOKS—(enthusiastically) I think that’s 
with. The first time 
in America was over a hundred 
years ago, and it was sung by children just about 
your age. They 


I agreed. 


should 


a very good one to start 


this was sung 
were celebrating American in- 
dependence on the Fourth of July. 

PETER—Don't we stand, Miss Brooks? 

MISS BROOKS—No, Peter, not for this one. (They 
sing, and Peter involuntarily rises, but 
slowly sits as he notices the rest of the class.) 
(America No. 1) 


Start to 


MIss BROOKS—/(as they finish and Ann raises 
her hand) What is it, Ann? 

ANN—Peter’s like the Pilgrims in the 
‘cause he crossed the ocean to find freedom and 
be happy the way they did. 

MISS BROOKS—Yes, I think all those who 
away from 


song 


Ann, 
had to cross the 
feel just like the 
sing another verse. 
the class sings another verse. 
raises his hand.) 

MISS BROOKs—Yes, Bob? 


ocean to get war 
Pilgrims in the Let's 
(She turns to the piano, and 
As they finish, Bob 


song. 


sop—The part about the Pilgrims is history. 
(He turns and looks at Billy.) 

Miss BROOKs—Only history doesn’t stop with 
the first Pilgrims, does it? Peter is one kind of 
Pilgrim. Who can think of some others? 

MARY—( thoughtfully) My father is a kind of 
Pilgrim, I guess. 

MIss BROOKS—Did he come here looking for 
something too, Mary? 

MARY—Yes, and he found it. He came from 
Italy, and now he’s got a good shoe repair shop 
and all of us kids can go to school for nothing. 

MIss BROOKS—/(as she and the class smile) We 
have a song right in our book, which came from 
Italy. Do you know which one it is, Mary? 

MARY—Sure. “‘Funiculi, Funicula.” 

BILLY—Aw, there isn’t any song like that. 

MISS BROOKS—Yes, Billy, only we 
call it “A Merry Life.” But the tune was Italian. 

BILLY—What does it mean? 
could you tell Billy 


there is, 


MISS BROOKS—Mary, what 
it means? 
MARY—Sure. 


about it. The 


father knows 
little 
where the cars went up and down by a cable. 


(She stands.) My 
funicular railroad 


They 


was a 


went up Mt. Vesuvius. That’s a big mountain 
in Italy. When they first started the railroad, 
they made up a song. And that’s it. We got 


some pictures of that mountain at home. 





MISS BROOKS—/(us Mary sits) Could you bring 
them tomorrow, Mary, and show them to us? 

MARY—I'Il ask my dad. 

pouc—Let’s sing it. (Miss Brooks plays a 
chord and they sing a verse and chorus of “A 
Merry Life.”’) (No. 64) 

ANN—(as they finish) That's swell! Let’s do 


(Miss Brooks laughs and they start the 
When they finish, Peter raises his 


it again. 


second verse. 


hand as he has seen the others do.) 

MISS BROOKs—What is it, Peter? 

PETER—They sang that in a school I visited 
in Chicago, Miss Brooks. 

Miss BROOKS—Did they? Imagine, class! In 
some school like ours hundreds of miles away, 


children may be singing the very same songs on 
the same day. 
pouc—lIt 


makes everybody kind of all the 


same. 
Miss Brooks 
speaks in 


raises his hand, 
nods) Could we try a new one? 
a lazy drawl.) 


yim—/(as he 
(Jim 
Miss BROOoKs—Yes, I think we could, Jim, if 
it’s not too hard. Which one? 
yim—/( grinning happily) The one 
little dogies. My brother works on 
Texas, and he told me about the dogies. 
BILLY—What are 
yim—/( scornfully ) 
dogies? 
BILLY—Well, 
yim—( authoritatively) 
the stunted 
mothers. 


about the 
a ranch in 
“dogies”’? 


Didn't you ever hear of 


don’t know what they are. 
That's 
and the 


what they call 


yearlin’s calves with no 


The cowboys drive ‘em along the trail. 
Sometimes the little dogies get so ured that the 
cowboys put ‘em in the chuckwagon and give 
"em a ride. 


PETER—(with impulsive admiration) 1s your 


brother a real cowboy, Jim? 
yim—Sure. (helpfully) You can be one too, 
Pete. I'll help ya. You can be anything you 


to do is pick it 
then if 


want over here. All you have 


out, and study ull you grow up, and 
you're smart enough, you'll be 
PETER—I'd like 
MISS BROOKS—This is a real cowboy song, you 
know. No one person wrote it. When the cow- 
boys wanted to sing, they sang to the cattle 
because it was fun and it was lonely on the trail. 
And it kept the cattle quiet, just the way a 
mother’s lullaby puts the to sleep. 


very much to be a cowboy. 


baby 





pouc—(raising his hand and speaking at the 
same time) Let’s sing it. 

Miss BROOKS—It’s a new one for us, but how 
many have heard it? (Nearly all but Peter raise 
their hands.) 

MARY—They sing it on the radio. 

Miss BROOKS—Then it shouldn't be hard. (Sh, 
plays a chord. They look on their books as they 


sing the “‘Dogie Song’ —No. 143. Jim knows the 
words. As they finish the second chorus, Any 
raises her hand.) 


Ann? 

aNN—It says Wyoming in the song, and Jim 
Texas. 
Well, 
don’t they, 


MISS BROOKS—Yes, 


says 
raise cattle in 
Miss Brooks? 

(smiling) Of 


yIM— they more than 


one state, 
MISS BROOKS course they do, 
Jim. We can really find out about lots of states 


by singing these songs. (She turns to the piano.) 


Who knows what state this one is about? (Sh, 
starts the first few bars of “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” ) (No, 22) 


except for Peter) Ken 
join in the 


rHE CLAsSS—(in chorus, 


tucky! (They 
tinues playing.) 


chorus as she con- 


pitty—(as they finish) 1 forget where Ken- 


tucky is. 
MARY—(raising her hand) 1 know. 
Miss BROOKS—Find it on the map, Mary. 


MaRY—/(at the map) Right there! 

You'd better go back and _ look, 
Peter would like 
map.) 


MISS BROOKS 
tilly. Mavbe 
and Billy go to the 


to see too. ( Peter 


BILLY—/( pointing) And _ there’s Texas, Pete, 
All that. And there’s New York where you first 
landed. 


very larg 


people couk! 


America’s a 
think all 


they 


PETER—(in awe) My, 


country. I should these 


do almost anything wanted. 

They can, Peter 
UNITED States. (She 
Billy.) By the way, Billy, 


learned anything yet? 


Miss BROOKS—( thoughtfully) 
That's why they call it the 
remembers 


think 


(turning from the map, amazed) Yeah 


suddenly 
do you you've 


BILLY 


Gee—that’'s funny. (as they return to their seats) 


You can learn something even in singin’! 


pouc—Miss Brooks. | 
MISS BROOKS—Yes, Doug? 
pouc—Yesterday we were singin’ over at 
3illy’s and his dad said the stars would hear | 


us. What did he 

MISS BROOKS—/f puz 
Oh! (She begins to 
that he 
long, 


mean? 

cled) Why, 
understand.) 
that 
there was a time of 


I don’t think I— 
I think, Doug, 


must have meant -(slowly) once, 


long ago, storm—and 


there were very first Ameri 


cans. They 
and proud, and they knew they could win their 


some people, the 


were singing because they were brave 


way thru the storm if they kept their courage 
up, and as they 
Heaven, and the 
safe. (She 


“Amidst the 


went 
they 


sang, their songs up to] 


storm cleared, and were 


quotes softly.) 
storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 


And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 


To the anthem of the free.” 
think the 


Billy, they must! If we sing 


MISS BROOKS—Ycs, y; ; | 
clearly, and mean all the words, of course 
they'll hear! 

PETER—When do you stand for a song, Miss 


BILLY—Do you stars will hear us? 


,rooks? 

Right now, Peter, 
“The Star Spangled —_ 
ner.” We'll heads and sing 
and somehow, I know the stars il 
(She plays a chord and the class rises. 
Their voices are clear and strong on the strains 
of the 
falls.) 


MISS BROOKS—( inte nsely ) 


We'll sing 
hold up our 


right now. 


clearly, 
hear! 


national anthem as the curtain slowly 
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-| YOOO00 Teachers Clear for Acti 

. , eachers Ulear tor Action 
(She Ox Association’s National Commission for the Defense PURPOSES OF THE COMMISSION 
_ of Democracy thru Education is now organized and at work. 

Ann Members of the executive committee of the Commission, which I To foster and create teaching con- 





| is widely representative both geographically and professionally, ditions which will stimulate new en- 

) ni ih ; eid 

Jim are shown in the photos below. The plan of organization calls thusiasms, better morale, —— 

| “ce' secration to the national welfare. 

hes for a member of the Commission from each state and territory, 
to be appointed by the state education association. . 

do, ‘ , “a aa ee sheer Many of the 2 To bring to the public a fuller 
ats states have already selected their representatives for this impor- understanding of the necessity of better 
ae tant work and it is anticipated that all will have done so by the education for all of our people if our 
wey | first of the new year. When all states and territories are thus rep- American democracy and way of life 

Ken. | resented the combined state and national associations will have are to be maintained. 

com} an able body of men and women in a position to speak and act : 

Ken. | on behalf of a total membership of more than goo,ooo teachers. -} To defend teachers, schools, school 
Offices of the Commission are now open in the NEA Building systems, and the cause of education 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C., and its when unjustly attacked. 
secretary, Dr. Donald DuShane, is at work developing the pro- 4 ; 

look re : ; To ‘ investigate charges against 

Peter gram of the Commission. A meeting of the National Commis- , 

‘ ‘ teachers, schools, and _ educational 
sion as a whole has been planned tentatively to be held in con- 

Pete. | i, , ; ‘age methods and procedures. 

firs junction with the convention of the American Association of 

ole School Administrators in February 1942, at which time there -) To protect the schools as far as 

oul will be a formulation of program and procedure based on the possible from the destructive effects of 

ia studies and experience of the Executive Committee and the the critical period which the nation is 

( She state committees during the next few months. now entering. 

Billy, | 

feah. | 

eats 

r «hat 

hear 

cc I— 

doug, 

Once, | 

and : 

neri- MARY D. BARNES MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL KATE FRANK WILLARD E. GIVENS FRANK P. GRAHAM 

rave | Teacher, Continental Teacher, Hiawatha School, Teacher, Central High- Executive Secretary of the President, University of 

their | School, Elizabeth, New Minneapolis; president school, Muskogee; NEA National Education North Carolina, Chapel 
rage | Jersey of the NEA state director for Oklahoma Association Hill, North Carolina 

p to 


- 


were i ie 
| f i» * 
¢ } 








rang | -F¥ 

us? | . 

sing | 
yurse 
Miss 

a 

‘eter, FREDERICK HOUK LAW ERNEST O. MELBY ALONZO F. MYERS ORVILLE C. PRATT JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 
Ban- Teacher, Stuyvesant High- President, University of School of Education, Supt. of Schools, Supt. of Schools, Newport 
g it school, New York, Montana, Missoula, New York University Spokane, Washington; past- News, Virginia; chairman, 
will New York Vontana CHAIRMAN president of the NEA Board of Trustees, NEA 
r1SCS. 


rains 


~! NEA Commission for the Defense of Democracy thru Education 
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GEOGRAPHY 


—the city’s spectacular setting 
SAN FRANCISCO opens 
its Golden Gate to the 
\merican Association of 
School Administrators, 


February 21 to 26, 1942 
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—a city set upon hills 


SOCIOLOGY 


—where West meets East 
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BYOUR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Serves you and our nation thru 


TEACHER WEILFARE—tThe NEA has helped to increase the 
salaries of teachers in all states and to secure tenure laws and retire- 
ment systems in more than half of them. 


RESEARCH-—The NEA collects, analyzes, and distributes infor- 
mation necessary for developing a modern educational program and 
for protecting the interests of children and teachers. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—The NEA interprets education thru 
press releases to newspapers and magazines, maintains contacts with 
leaders of important national organizations, and sponsors nation- 
wide radio programs and American Education Week. 


PUBLICATIONS—The NEA publishes and gives nationwide dis- 
tribution to THE JOURNAL; other periodicals; and many yearbooks, 
bulletins, and leaflets—a total of 230,000,000 pages a year. 


he PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP—The NEA formulates and 
of promotes important educational policies thru its 60 Commissions, 
rs, Committees, Councils, and Departments. 


ORGANIZED ACTION—The NEA has affiliated with it every 
state teachers association and more than 1100 local associations. Thru 
these and its more than 200,000 individual members it works actively 
on the vital problems of the profession. 


COOPERATION—The NEA is financed by membership dues. 
The Association’s program deserves the support of every teacher. 
Dues of $2 include a year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL. 


Every teacher everywhere a member—encourage your friends to jom 
* 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 





USE THIS POSTER ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD. 











FUTURE TEACHERS of AMERICA Going Forward 


TA is making steady and inspiring 
progress. The movement is the out- 
growth of years of effort on the 

part of the NEA and state education 
associations to quicken the interest of 
prospective teachers in their profession 
and to give them definite training in 
working on its problems. Student mem- 
bership in the NEA was begun in 1934- 
35 and grew steadily until it was super- 
seded by the more carefully planned 
organization of FTA. In 1938-39 there 
were 14 FTA college chapters with 278 
members, and 71 FTA clubs in high- 
schools. In 1939-40 there were 64 chap- 
ters with 1565 members, and 115 clubs. 
In 1940-41 there were 84 chapters with 
2097 members and 146 clubs. 

The coinclusive plan—Each year in- 
creasing numbers of state education as- 
sociations actively support the move- 
ment, so that now the majority of states 
have provided for junior members. In 
these states FTA members are junior 
members of both state and national edu- 
cation associations. 

The 136-page FT A Yearbook was sent 
last May to each of the 2097 members of 
college chapters. Its publication estab- 
lishes a landmark in the history of pro- 
fessional organization. One college 
president writes that the Yearbook alone 
is worth more than the cost of FTA 
membership to the student. 

Off to a good start—This year estab- 
lished chapters are getting started in 
their work earlier and new chapters are 
coming in. One new chapter promises to 
have a membership of more than 170 
members. At least two states give prom- 
ise of having an FTA chapter in every 
college in the state that trains teachers. 
Miss Mary Burns, program chairman of 
the banner FTA chapter at West Lib- 
erty (West Virginia) State Teachers 
College, writes: “Our membership cam- 
paign is already in full swing. One hun- 
dred percent of education students is 
our goal. We have our meeting dates 
set for the entire year and our programs 
are planned until Christmas. Several of 
us hope to attend the convention of the 
state association in Charleston.” 

FTA leaflets—FTA literature has been 


revised and improved. Leaflet 161 lists 


FTA chapters and clubs by states and 
gives important information about state 
and national associations. The following 
Leaflets are available: 


[161] FTA Information 

[162R] Shall I Become a Teacher? 

[163] FTA at Work in Highschools 

[164] Projects for Highschool FTA Clubs 
[165] What It Means To Be a Future Teacher 
[166] FTA at Work in Colleges 

[167] How To Secure a Teaching Position 
[170] Future Teacher Ideals and Purposes 


Leaflets on the NEA, which are used 
by FTA chapters in their work and also 
as a basis for classroom courses in pro- 
fessional ethics and organization, have 
been revised and extended. The follow- 
ing are now available: 


Challenge of a United Profession 
The Story of the NEA 

NEA Platform and Resolutions 
Individual Guidance thru the Schools 
Projects for NEA Life Members 
Projects for Local Associations 
Federal Aid for Education 

Better Salaries for Better Schools 
American Education Week Program 
The Story of American Education Week 
New Voter Preparation—Recognition 
Ethics for Teachers—New NEA Code 
Tenure for Teachers 


[14] 
[51] 
[52] 
[53] 
[54] 
[55] 
[56] 
[57] 
[58] 
[59] 
[100] 
[135] 
136] 
[137] 
[140] 
[212] 


Principles of Academic Freedom 
NEA Information 
References on Teacher Welfare 


What each member receives—Here is 
what each member of a college FTA 
chapter receives for his dollar junior 
dues in the NEA: 

Nine issues of NEA JourNa 

Ten Personal Growth Leaflets 

A copy of the FTA Yearbook 

The right to wear the FTA Pin 

A National Certificate of Merit at the 
end of his college course if he has earned 
200 of more merit points. 


Junior membership in the state asso- 
ciation, which is usually $1, brings a 
similar service, including the state asso- 
ciation journal. Since all members of 
FTA chapters have copies of state and 
national association journals, it is pos- 
sible to use these journals for group 
discussion or class work. 

The long look—These times call for 
the long look ahead. Teachers must be 
trained for professional and civic leader- 
ship. This calls for sustained practice 
during the college period. We cannot 
achieve democracy merely by talking 


about it. Up to now the weakness has 
been that while students in teachers col. 
leges have been organized—often over. 
organized—these organizations have not 
been a part of the established state and 
national education associations in which 
the student should’ work when he be. 
comes an active teacher. The result js 
that students finish college knowing 
almost nothing about the great state and 
national associations upon which the 
safety and progress of education depend, 

Let the goal be: Every prospective 
teacher a Future Teacher in this genera- 
tion. Chapters can be enlarged to in- 
clude every student in the college who 
is preparing to teach or there can be 
several smaller chapters. Existing groups 
of prospective teachers can be turned 
into FTA chapters and thus enjoy its 
wide benefits without losing their iden- 
tity or other connections. 


EE EE VST 


If interested in developing in your 
college a chapter of Future Teachers of 
America, write for free copies of Per. 
sonal Growth Leaflets 161 and 166. 

FTA in highschool—lf interested in 
developing in your highschool a club of | 
Future Teachers of America, write for| 
free copies of Personal Growth Leafs 
161 and 163. The purpose of these high- 
school FTA clubs is exploratory, prevo- 
cational, and preprofessional—enabling | 
members to learn about opportunities| 
in teaching; cultivate character qualities} 
essential to a good teacher; study lives} 
of great teachers; foster development af 
student leadership. At the time of its] 
establishment each club pays a $1 char-| 
ter fee to the National Committee, FTA, 
for which it receives an engrossed char-} 
ter suitable for framing. So long as the} 
club remains in good standing, paying 
its service fee each year before De} 
cember, there is no additional charter] 
fee. Gold seals for the charter are sent 


; 


each year upon its renewal. Each club} 
pays an annual service fee of $1, which 
means that $2 is paid for the first year 
and $1 thereafter. In return for this fee, | 
the club is sent 100 Personal Growth 
Leaflets. 

Address National Committee, Future | 
Teachers of America, 1201 Sixteenth} 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C.) 
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RURAL-SCHOOL SERVICE 


nui 


Thanksgiving H ymn—Children of the 
fifth and sixth grades, Central School, 
Ontario, San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia, (Marian E. Dowden, teacher), 
prepared cooperatively the following 
Thanksgiving Hymn. The best phrases 
were selected from many sentences writ- 
ten by the children, and were combined 
to form this poem. 


We give thanks for all the good things we 
have: 

For the sunshine, bringing warmth and 
life to the earth, 

For clear, running rivers, 

For the mountains that tower above us, 

For the rain that washes the earth. 

We give thanks for the sea, with the fishes 
in tt, 

For the beach and the waves, 
For the beasts and the birds. 

We thank God for the trees that give us 

shelter and beauty 
And wood for our houses 
And for the ships at sea. 

We give thanks for all of earth's plenty, 
and the beauty around us. 

We give thanks for our good fathers and 
mothers— 

For their patient care and protecting 
love, 
And for all the things they do for us. 

We give thanks for warm clothes, and 
beds, and houses to live in, 

For the fire that warms us 
And for food to eat. 

We give thanks for churches, where old 
people and young people gather to 
gether , 

For our schools to learn in, 
And for books to read. 

We give thanks that our country is a war- 
hater and a peace-lover, 

That we live in America, the land of the 
free. 

We give thanks for vacations, and fun, 
and play; 

For the happiness all around us 
And the kindness our friends show us. 
We give thanks for the life God gave us. 


Guidance Aid—A chart on “Defense 
Job Training,” giving facts on 24 fed- 
eral programs offering training for work 
in defense armed 
forces, may be secured free from the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. The chart is reprinted from the 
April 1941 School Life. 


industries or the 
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For the Blackboard 


To know what to do is wisdom, 

To know how to do it is skill. 

But knowing the two 

Will not get you thru, 

Unless it is backed by a will. 
—Washington National Review. 


Farm Workers, an attractive, illus- 
trated pamphlet in a series on occupa- 
tions published by Picture Fact Associates, 
Alice Keliher, editor, may be secured 
from Harpers, New York, 56p. $1. 


For a challenging report of schools in 
rural communities in Kentucky and 
West Virginia, read Elsie R. Clapp’s 
Community Schools in Action. Viking 
Press, New York, 429 p. $3.75. 


A teacher who can arouse a feeling 
for one single good action, for one single 
good poem, a:complishes more than he 
who fills our memory with rows on 
rows of natural objects, classified with 
name and form.—Goethe. 


In St. Louis County, Minnesota, the 
board of education has a leisure-educa- 
tion department that provides an exten- 
sive recreation program for over a hun- 
dred rural communities, using the pub- 
lic schools in each case as a focal point. 
These programs grow naturally out of 
rural interests and surroundings. They 
consist of folk dancing, group athletics, 
Pioneer’s Day, potato blossom festival, 
music week, traveling art gallery, rural 
flower show, and scores of similar 
events, together drawing in nearly a 
third of the rural population of the 
county.—From Time on Their Hands. 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1941, 266p. 


Organize a defense savings club jn 
your school. From your nearest post- 
office or from the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., may be secured an 
8-page leaflet on Defense Savings for 
American Farmers. 


The Radio Calendar issued each No- 
vember by the American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., lists programs 
suitable for school listening. The Calen- 
dar is free on request. 





Food for a Stronger America, a 24- 
page reprint of a special section from 
July 1941 Survey Graphic discusses the 
National Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense. Send money order to Survey 
Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
City, 15¢ a copy, 10 copies for $1. 

Another lively and pictorial report of 
the Conference is given in the June-July 
1941 Consumers’ Guide, published by 
the Consumers’ Counsel Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 5¢. 

A free leaflet on School Lunches and 
the Community may be secured from 
the Surplus Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Free to teachers is the pamphlet, Plan- 
ning Diets by the New Yardstick of 
Good Nutrition, from the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


For months now, | have had the feel- 
ing that a large part of the world will 
be starving after this war is over. Many 
countries will be looking to the United 
States for food and they'll really listen 
to what we have to say if we can feed 
them. Food may not only win the war. 
It may decide the peace, too—Claude R. 
Wickard, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. 


Source materials for rural schools— 
[1 | Handbook of Free and Inexpensive 
Materials by Bruce Miller, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, 1940, single copy $1; in quan- 
tities of ten, 60¢ each. 

|2] A Bulletin of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids for Junior and Senior 
Highschools, Allegany County Public 
Schools, Cumberland, Maryland, 50¢. 

3| Price Lists of Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials by H. B. Wood. Curriculum 
Laboratory, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, 1940, I0¢. 
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Courtesy, Farm Security Administration 
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Courtesy, U. S. Housing Authority 


Students in the social-studies depart- 
ment of University Highschool, lowa 
City, Iowa, on a field trip during their 
study of local housing conditions. In- 
structor: John H. Haefner. 





Slide Film—“Yes, We Can Have 
Housing” is the title of a silent, “single- 
frame” strip of about 80 pictures by the 
United States Housing Authority, em- 
phasizing housing education. To obtain 
a copy of the film and speech notes, send 
75¢ to Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. For a 
copy of “How To Make Your Own 
Illustrated Lecture on Housing,” which 
tells how to combine parts of the USHA 
film with local pictures and data, write 
the Information Division, USHA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sound Film—A 20-minute film, 16 or 
35 mm., entitled “Housing in Our 
Time,” may be borrowed from the 
USHA, or your local housing authority. 


Study Guides—{1] Housing America: 
A Unit for the Social Studies. National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA 
Building, Washington, D. C., 1940, 8op. 
5o0¢, quantity discounts. 

[2] Housing as a Basic Problem in 
School Curricula. Bureau of School Serv- 
ice, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
1940, 103p. mimeo. 50¢. 

[3] Housing in the United States by 
A. W. Toelstrup. North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Ginn, Boston, 1941, 80p. 48¢. 


Readable Pamphlets on Housing— 
|1] Introduction to Housing: Facts and 
Principles, by Edith Elmer Wood. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940, 161p. illus. 30¢. 
Basic material, excellent photos, charts. 
[>] The Homes the Public Builds. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, 1940, 32p. 10¢. A 
story about two families and_ their 
housing needs. 


HIGHSGHOOL 


What Schools Are Doing—Furnish- 
ing a model apartment—The home- 
making class of West Highschool, 
Denver (Evelyn Jones, instructor), as 
part of its housing unit, furnished a 
demonstration apartment in the federal 
housing project near the school. Other 
classes in the school cooperated. The 
students are now beginning a unit on 
money management, using the income 
range permitted to the people who oc- 
cupy their apartment. 


Housing projects carried on by stu- 
dents of Blair Junior Highschool, Nor- 
folk, Virginia (J. J. McPherson, civics 
instructor), included: [1] Building of 
a model of an actual block of slum prop- 
erty in Norfolk; the next term other 
classes made a model of what the same 
block could be if rebuilt for decent 
living; [2] an auditorium play showing 
slum conditions, entitled “A Day in the 
City”; [3] a movie “This Is Our Chal- 
lenge,” produced by the pupils. 


Milwaukee, known as “The City of 
Lighted Schoolhouses,” has a depart- 
ment of recreation and adult education, 
headed by an assistant superintendent of 
schools. It employs almost a thousand 
fulltime and seasonal recreation workers, 
has a budget of over half a million dol- 
lars, and draws a yearly attendance of 
more than 7,000,000 at playgrounds and 
indoor centers. 


The fifth annual educational clinic, 
held October 3-4 at Winfield, Kansas, 
and attended by several hundred Kansas 
and Oklahoma educators, had as its 
principal theme, The Relations of the 
Americas. No fees are charged; clinic 
expenses are borne by the Winfield 
Board of Education. Evan E. Evans, 
superintendent of schools, is clinic man- 
ager. 


For English Teachers—What should 
the highschool English program do for 
the boys and girls of each community? 
In what skills of reading, writing, and 
speaking should it make them proficient 
if they are to succeed in life? Such ques- 
tions are discussed in Evaluating In- 
struction in Secondary School English 
by Dora V. Smith. Altho part of the 
New York State Regents’ Inquiry, the 
report has application to highschools 
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thruout the country. It is published as 
English Monograph 11 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 2 
West 68 Street, Chicago, 1941, 273p, 
$2.25. 


Career Guides—For young people in. 
terested in government work, the com. 
panion books, Civil Service Careers for 
Girls and Civil Service Careers for Boys, 
are helpful. Dutton, New York, 1941 
202p. each, $2 per volume. 


SSSR 


Home Nursing Courses in High. | 
schools, pamphlet g in the Education | 


and National Defense Series by the 
U.S. Office of Education (Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1941, | 
includes descriptions and 


8p. 15¢) 
sample units of selected courses. 

Movies and Education—The motion 
Picture Project directed by Charles F, 
Hoban, Jr., for the American Council 


on Education, has published the follow. | 


ing reports which may be secured from 
the Council, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


A School Uses Motion Pictures (Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del.) 118p. $1. 

Films on War and American Policy, 63p. 
50¢. 

Motion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum 
(Santa Barbara, Calif.) 179p. $1. 

Projecting Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room by Francis W. Noel, 53p. 50¢. 


Students Make Motion Pictures (Den | 


ver, Colo.) 142p. $1. 
What Are Your Problems?—A re 


vealing assignment in ninth-grade citi- | 


zenship is to have each pupil list the 


personal problems he now has—just | 


state the problems, without solution. 
Bob Maloney thought he had unusually 
big feet and confided his feelings to his 


coach. It was consoling to Bob to hear | 
his coach say, “Your feet aren’t half as | 


large as mine were when I was your 
age.” Ann Jones was selfconscious and 
“Just hated” to be introduced. She told 
her counselor that she never knew what 
to say. The skilful teacher can make this 
age of growth much less painful by 


analyzing such personal problems and | 


directing effort to a solution.—Charles 
Via, teacher of ninth-grade citizenship 
and counselor, Kirkwood Highschool, 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
To Meet at Indianapolis 


THE NATIONAL 
counciL for the So- 
cial Studies, a depart- 
ment of the NEA, 
will hold its Twenty- 
first Annual Meeting 
at Indianapolis dur- 


ing the Thanksgiving 
holidays, November 
20-22. 





Teachers of social 
studies in elementary 
and secondary schools from all parts of the 
country will attend to hear addresses by 
national authorities, to discuss common 
problems of social education, and to inspect 
new instructional materials on display at 
the exhibits. The presidential address of 
Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, will forecast problems 
that will confront the social studies when 
the war ends. 


D.C. Coyle 


Headlining the general session on Satur- 


day morning will be an address by David 
Cushman Coyle, engineer, economist, and 
author from Washington, D.C. Mr. Coyle, 
who is author of the current best-seller, 
America, will speak on “Technical Aspects 
of Morale,” stressing the role of teachers 
in the present emergency. Bernadotte 
Schmitt, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and a Pulitzer prize 
winner, will speak on “The United States 
and the Coming Peace.” 
Elementary-school social studies will re- 
ceive special attention at this year’s meet- 
ing with the presentation of the depart- 
ment’s Twelfth Yearbook, The Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. Various 
aspects of this subject will be considered 
at four sessions on Friday and at one on 
Saturday, with the following educators on 
the program: Paul Hanna of Stanford Uni- 
versity; W. Linwood Chase of Boston Uni- 
versity; Mary Kelty of Washington, D. C.; 
Edwin Reeder of the University of Illinois; 


and William E. Young of the New York 
State Education Department. 

Study seminars, with attendance limited 
to small groups so that all may participate 
in working out solutions to practical class- 
room problems, are a special feature of this 
year’s meeting. Among the eighteen topics 
to be considered in the seminars are: Re- 
source units, evaluation, military history, 
labor unions, consumer education, work- 
shops, textbook controversies, and teaching 
critical thinking. 

A pre-convention conference, with open 
sessions on Thursday morning and after- 
noon, will consider “Education for Citizen 
Responsibilities.” Speakers on this theme 
will include President Felix Morley of 
Haverford College and Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, director of the national citizen- 
ship education program of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The Indiana Council for the Social 
Studies is host to the meeting. All sessions 
will be held at the Claypool Hotel. Com- 
plete 24-page programs are now ready and 
may be secured on request from the de- 
partment secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 








New Life Members Received in 
September 


District of CoctumBra—Mrs. Mary S. Resh 
ILttnots—Roe M. Wright 
InpIANA—Omar S. Deich 
lowa—Jordan L. Larson 
Kansas—Perdue B. Graves 
Kentucky—Ida E. Ueltschi 
Maine—Clifford O. T. Wieden 
New Mexico—Burton T. Williams 
New Yorxk—Fthelea MacWilliams 
Onto—Michael L. Cabot, Mabel 
Miner 
PHILIPPINE IsLaNps—Gumbay Piang 
Viretnra—S. D. Green 
West Vircinta—Hilda Briemson 


Helen 


Relations Between States and NEA 


vy A REGIONAL CONFERENCE of the eleven 
western state teachers associations was 
held at Timberline Lodge, Mount Hood, 
Oregon, on August 11 and 12. A set of 
resolutions and recommendations adopted 
stressed the interdependency of the state 


teachers associations and the National 


NEA State Director for Tennessee 


Newest among NEA 
State Directors is 
Wilson New, princi- 
pal, Stair Technical 
Highschool, Knox- 
ville 





Education Association and pledged mem- 
bers of the conference “to consider the 
promotion and carrying out of the program 
of the National Education Association to 
be one of the major functions of the state 
association.” It was recommended that 
NEA state directors be nominated by state 
association governing bodies. 


Higher Standards for Virginia 


+X In 1932 Virginia established the normal 
professional certificates requiring two years 
of training beyond the highschool as the 
minimum requirement. In September 1942 
the college degree will become the mini- 
mum acceptable preparation. 


Youth 


Administrators To 
Problems 


vv THe 1943 Yearbook Commission of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is studying the problems of 
young people between cighteen and 
twenty-five. The commission, which was 
appointed last year by President Carroll R. 
Reed, has held one meeting and will meet 
again early in December. The members 
are: 


Study 


DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., chairman 

Edmund deS. Brunner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

Paul L. Essert, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Paul B. Jacobson, principal, University High- 
school, University of Chicago 


superintendent of schools, 


Claude L. Kulp, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Charles H. Lake, superintendent of schools, 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Edwin A. Lee, dean, School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Barbara H. Wright, supervisor of counselors, 
Board of Education, Minneapoiis, Minn. 


Freedom’s People 


yy Is THE THEME of a series of dramatic 
educational broadcasts on Negro partici- 
pation in American life sponsored by a 
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committee of national leaders in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education 
over the Red Network of the NBC. These 
broadcasts will be presented on Sundays 
at intervals of about a month. Watch your 
paper for announcements. 


Ellwood P. Cubberley 


yy ELLwoop p. CUBBERLEY, dean-emeritus 
of the Stanford University School of Edu- 
cation, died September 14 at the age of 73. 





He was known familiarly to thousands of 
students as “Dad” and to educators all over 
America as the author and editor of stand- 
ard textbooks on education. 

Dr. 
Cubberley’s retirement, William G. Carr, 


In a radio address at the time of 


secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and one of his former students, 
pointed out three of the lessons Dr. Cub- 
berley taught which were and are vital not 
enly to educators but to the American peo- 
ple: First, he taught the essential relation 
between effective schools and popular gov- 
ernment. Second, he taught that the school 
must be constantly adapted to meet new 
social conditions. Third, he taught that 
teaching could be a life career, worthy of 
the best efforts of competent welltrained 
people. 

In 1933 he turned over a lifetime of sav- 
ings from his teaching and writings for 
the construction of the University’s Edu- 
cation Building, which was completed at 
a cost of $548,000. He and his wife called 
it a “pin-money” contribution. 

Dr. Cubberley was born in Andrews, In- 
diana. He received an A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University. After 
filling teaching and administrative posi 
tions in public schools, he went to the Stan 
ford University as associate professor of 
education. He was dean of the School of 
Education from 1917 until 1933, when he 
retired. He had been a Life Member of 
the NEA since 1932. 












FOUR FREEDOMS—Herewith is 
a reproduction of a_ poster 
(original in two colors, size 
17 by 23) issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education in connec- 
tion with American Education 
Week, November 9-15, 1941. 
Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.. for 
10¢ each. 


Defense Plans for 
Schools 


sc SUPERINTENDENTS 0! 
SCHOOLS in cities on or near 
both the Atlantic and Pacitic 
coasts met in Washington on 
September 29 and 30 at a 
the National 
Committee on the Protection 
of School 
Buildings, 


meeting of 
Children = and 
the 


pices of the Office of Civilian 


under aus 
Defense. The purpose of this 
meeting was to discuss plans for the pro 
tection of children itn case attacks should 
he made on these cities in time of war. 
The meeting revealed that defense plans 
are already well developed in the New 
York City and Newark, New Jersey, school 
systems. 





Caldecott Medal Book 


Ropert LAwson, already famous be 


cause of his illustrations tor Ferdinand, 
the Bull, won the latest Caldecott medal, 
awarded each year for the best picture 
book for young children. His prize-win- 
ning book, They Were Strong and Good, 
( Viking, 1940, $1.50), is “the story of my 


father and my mother and of their fathers 


The FOUR FREEDOMS 


The first 
The second 


The third 


Thi ) four th 


MESSAGE TO THE 7 CONGRESS « 


* + JANUARY 6, 194) 


Ix the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. 


is freedom of speech and expression—every. 
where in the world. 


is freedom of every person to worship God in 
his own way—everywhere in the world. 


is freedom from want—which translated into 
world terms, means economic understandings 
which will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants—everywhere 
in the world. 


is freedom from fear—which translated into world 
terms, means a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a the rough 
fashion that no nation will be in a position to 
commit an act of physical aggression against 
any neighbor—any where. 


and mothers.” But it is the story also of 


“the parents and grandparents of most of 
us who call ourselves Americans. None of 
them were great or famous but they were 
strong and good; they worked hard and 
helped to make the United States the great 
nation it now is.” The book has the fine 
qualities of simplicity, humor, and beauty. 
The illustration at the left shows one of the 
pen and ink drawings from the book. 


Newbery Medal Book 


Sv Tue vatest Newbery Medal book is 
Call It Courage, written and _ illustrated 
by Armstrong Sperry (Macmillan, 1940, 
$1.75). This medal is awarded each year 
for the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature tor children. Call It 
Courage is a story based on a legend of 
the South Seas. Mafatu, the son of a chief, 
is afraid of the sea, which took his mother 
when he was three. His father and play- 
mates think him a coward. To conquer his 
fear, he leaves home in his canoe with his 
dog. On a strange island, he faces lone- 
liness, danger, and death courageously. 
Sperry was born in Connecticut and has 
lived in the South Sea Islands. He illus- 
trated many books before he became an 
author-artist. His pictures in Call It Cour- 
age are beautiful line-drawings done in 
blue. 


The Best Buy 


vy THE BEsT INVESTMENT you can find: De- 
tense Savings Bonds and Stamps. Buy 


them regularly. | Cont. on page A-150| 
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Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities, and individual 
es have reported 100 percent membership 
from September have 


5 thru September 30 and 


continuously enrolled in their national protessional 
number of indicated: 


organization tor the vears 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


Iowa Keokuk, Entire System 
Outo—Kenton, Entire System 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
Inpiana—Habash, South Side 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
Inutnois—C hicago, Pullman 
Onto—Norwood, Allison St., Sharpsburg 
TWENTY YEARS 
Intrnois-—East St. Louis, Rock Jr. High 
InpiaNA—-Wabhash, Entire System 
lowa—Burlinaton, Entire System 


New Jersey——Ne Lord Stirling 


NINETEEN YEARS 


v Brunswick, 


wa—Stour City, Riverview 
KANSAS hanute \leott. Cross, Lin 1 Mu 
Hill, Roosevelt Royster J Higt s Higl 
Webster 
MaryLanp—Galena, Galena H 
Oxn10—-Norwood, North Norw 
EIGHTEEN YEARS 
Connecricut larien, Baker 
Decaware—/ ownsend, Townsend 
InpIANA—Fort Wayne, Riversice 
Kansas—Cherryvale, Entire System: Leaventeort 
Lincoln 
Massacuvusettrs—Brookline, Lawrence Elem 
New Jersey——Fatr Hiaven, Entire System 
New RK-——Oneida, Washington Ave 
On10—Norwood, Williams Ave lithn, College Hill: 
Warren, Elm Road 
SEVENTEEN YEARS 
Cotorapo—Fort Lupton, Entire System 
Kentucky—Lounisville, John B. McFerran 
Matne—Presque /sle Aroostook State Normal 
New Jerstey—fair Haven, Knollwood 
Onto Ishtabula ilar r Sel Entire System: 
Bellevue, Ellis, Jr. High, McKim, Pike; Lorain 
Clearview High; Middletow) Entire Syster 
North Baltimore, Entire Syst 


en 
Boyertown Borough, 
District Twy 
Jefferson Twy 


PENNSYLVANIA——Berks Count 
Caernarvon Twy Cu 


imru 
Douglass Tw Heidelberg 


Twp 


Twp 


Kutztown Borough. Maidencreek 7 wp., Oley Tw 
Perry Twp., Spring Twp., Topton Borough, Upper 
Bern Twp., Wyomissing Borough, Wyomissing 
Hills Borough: Harr Jefferson 
Texas—Tesxarkana, Grim, Highland Park, Texas 
Sr. High 
Wvyominc—Laramic, Nellie Hes 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Intinois—W'ood River, Entire System 

MASSACHUSETTS —H inchester. George Washington 

Nevapa—Orms! County, Entire System 

New York Rome (hansevoort 

Ont McDona Entire System; H'arren, Frances 
E. Willard 

PeNNSYLVANIA—Haverford Twp., Oakmont School 

Souta Dakota—lHl akonda, Entire System 

WashINGTON——Centralia, Centralia Sr. High, Jef 


ferson-Roosevelt 


Wisc 


Entire System 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


Holbrook 


NSIN Two Rivers 


ARIZONA 
CoLorapo—C heyenne 
ILtinois——Oak Park 
MicHIGAN——Fremont 
Minnesota—Rochestes 


Entire System 
Wells, County Hich 
Entire Systen 
Entire System 


Entire System 





New Jersey—Plainfield, Evergreen 

NortH Dakotra—Far Franklin Emerson Il 
Smith 

Onto—Bellevue Entire System 

Texas—Texarkana, Texarkana Jr. College 

Uran—Logan, Entire System 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


MARYLAND Hammond St 


Westernport 
TEXAS 


Texarkana, Akin 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
~ your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth = 
( 
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UNF HUNDRED PERCENT 


The S¢ hools of 
{/toona, 
ha e 


Pennsyl- 
vania, been 


100 
VEA 


since 


percent in 
membership 
1921, Levi 
Gilbert is superin- 
tendent of schools. 


The photo shows 
the workshop of 
the D. S. Keith 


Junior Highschool, 
{ltoona. 





PTHIRTEEN YEARS 


CaLiPoRNiA—/ tuna, Fortuna Union High: 
lad, Soledad Union Grammar 

ILiinois i nd stack Dean St 

IxnptaANaA—Indianapolis, Oscar ( McCulloch; Terr 
Hlaute Fairview 

Micuican—-Lansing, West Jr. High 

Mississipri—Y)aseo Cit Entire System 

New York—Spring lalley, Lakeside 

Ohnio—East Palest Entire System; Kent, Entire 
System; St. Paris, Christianburg-Jackson 

PENNSYLVANIA—-Berks nt West Reading Bor 
ugh Elem 

TEXAS lexar! 1, Central 

Vermont—Bellows Fall Wells 


TWELVE YEARS 


(ALIFPORNIA Stockton, Jackson 
Inptana-——/ndianapolis, Charity Dye; Terre Haute, 
Warren 
lowa—Council Bluffs, Abraham Lincoln High 
KaNSsAS—Holton, Entire System 
Micnicgan—Lansing, Walter French Jr. High 
NortH Dakxota—Bismarck, Entire System; Carring 
t Entire System; Fargo, Agassiz, Agassiz Jr 
High 
Onto—Middletown, McKinley Jr. High 
ELEVEN YEARS 
Catrrornia—Happy Camp, Happy Camp High 
(;EORGIA Vacon, Charles H. Bruce 
lowa—Ottumwa, Adams, Agassiz. Douglas, Fair 
view, Franklin, Garfield, Hedrick, Irving, Jeffer- 
on, Lincoln, Orchard, A. W. Stuart 
KANSAS iriington, Arlington Rural High 
\E AINE South Portland, Reynolds 
MarkYLaAnp—Hagerstown, South Potomac Jr. High 


Hills, Alice L. Phillips 
Broad Brook, Walter G 


Massacuuset1s—H ellesley 
Jr. High; Williamstown, 
Mitchell, South Center 

Minnesota—Minnea polis 


Northrup 


New Jersey H land Park, Lafayette 
New Mexico—Albuquerque, Lincoln Jr. High 
New Yorxk—New Paltz, State Normal 
Onuw--l’an Hert, Ridge Twp 
PENNSYLVANIA—Benton, The Benton Joint; Berks 

mney tern Twy Center Twp.; Fallsingtos 

Falls T wp Schools 
TEN YEARS 

I_tino1is—Freeport, East Side; Peoria, Greeley 
lowa—-Cherokee, Entire System 
Massacuvusetts—Paaton, Paxton Center 


New Jersey—-Palmyra, Spring Garden 
New York—Corning, P. S. 2 
Onto —Norwood, Norwood View 


(OKLAHOMA 


El Reno, Irving 
WIscONSIN J 


Milwaukee, U. S. Grant 


NINE YEARS 


Bullion Plaza, 
Miami 


Arizona—Miami Addi 


tion, Lower 


Inspiration 


FORK 





I'WENTY-ONE YEARS 


Holmes 


Darien 
Peoria, Gartield 


CONNECTICUT 

ILLINOIS 

InNDIANA~——/ ndianafolis, 
van, Central 


Washington Irving: Swili- 


Massacuusetts—Malden, Belmont; Waltham, Phin 
eas Lawrence; H ellesley Hills, Fiske 
MicHican——Berkiley, Entire System 


New Jersey—Palmyra, Cinnaminson Ave 
New York—/ilion, West Hill; Southampton 
System; Syracuse, Wm. H. Taft 
NortH Dakotra—tlalley City, Entire System 
Onto—Bucyrus, Holmes-Liberty Cons.; Delphos, 
Franklin; Ohio City, Ohio City-Liberty Sr. High; 
Spencerville, Jennings Twp.; H arren, Tod Ave. 
Soutsa Dakxota—Sioux Falls, Whittier Jr. High 
Texas—Burkburnett, Entire System 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, James Whitcomb Riley 


EIGHT YEARS 


Entire 


CaLirorniAa—Daly City, Jefferson Union High 

Intinois—Payson, Seymour Public Schools; Ster 
ling, Union Schools, Dist. 211 

InpIANA—Terre Haute, Collett, Deming 

lowa—Ottumwa, Entire System 

Kansas—Anthony, Entire System; J alley Fall 
Entire System 

Massacuusetts—Brookline, Heath Jr. High; Nort 


Adams, Houghton; Stanley; Welles 


ey, Hunnewell 


Su ampscott, 


Micuican—Holland, Jr. High; Marshall, Entire 
System 

MississipP1—McComb, Entire System 
Nepraska—Acarney, Kearney Jr. High 

New YorKxk—Hudson Falls, Entire System 

Onto—Delphos, Lincoln; Miamisburg, Entire Sys- 
tem; Middle Point, Entire System, Hoaglin-Jack- 
son Rural 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Amity Twp.. Bally 


Birdsboro Borough, Exeter 
Longswamp Twp., Lower 
Alsace Twp., Marion Twp., Mount Penn Borough, 
Ontelaunee Twp., Pike Twp., Richmond Twp., 
Robeson Twp., Shillington Borough, South Heidel- 
berg Twp., Tulpehocken Twp., Union Twp., West 


Borough, Bethel Twp., 
Cwp., Greenwich Twp., 


Leesport Borough, West Reading Borough; Du 
Bois, Entire System 
SoutH Dakota—Lennox, Entire System; Madison, 
Washington 
West VIRGINIA Backus, Glendale; Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport 
SEVEN YEARS 


\LARAMA 
CALITORNIA 
CoLoRADO 


Atmore, Entire System 
Colusa, Colusa Union High 
ikron, Washington County High 


Grorcia—Atlanta, Highland; Cechran, Entire Sys 
tem; Macon, Joseph Clisby 

I.utnois—Palestine, Entire System; Princeton, En 
tire System 

InpIANA—V incennes, Harrison 

lowa—Estherville, Entire System 


Kansas—Blue Rapids, Entire System 
MassacnusetTts—Arlington, Locke 
Minnesota—Minneapolis, Van Cleve 


nn nn 
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Nesraska—Kearney, Entire System 

New Jersev—Palmyra, Entire System; Ridgewood, 
Union Street 

New Mexico—Jal, Entire System 


New Yorxk—Malverne, Lakeview; Mt. Vernon, 
Longfellow 
Oxu1to—Barnesville, Entire System; Bluffton, En- 


tire System; Columbus, Siebert Street; Luckey, 
Tro wp.; Mansfield, Prospect; McConnelsville, 
McConnelsville; Ohio City, Entire System; Wren, 
Entire System; Youngstown, Harrison 
OrEcoN—Milwaukie, Wichita 
PENNSYLVANIA — Allison Park, Hampton _ Twp.; 
Berks County, Alsace Twp., Bechtelsville Borough, 
Earl Twp., Fleetwood Borough, Hamburg Bor- 
ough, Lower Heidelberg Twp., Mohnton Borough, 
Penn Twp., Robesonia Borough, Sinking Spring 
Borough, Tilden Twp., Washington Twp., Wer- 
nersville Borough, Womelsdorf Borough 
SoutH CaroL_ina—Clinton, Entire System 
Wisconsin—Sheboygan, Jefferson 


SIX YEARS 


AvasaMa—Hope Hull, Pintlala Jr. High; Montgom- 
ery, Cottage Hill, Sidney Lanier High : 
CaLirornta—Miranda, South Fork Union High 
Detaware—Lincoln, Lincoln 
Grorcia—Atlanta, J . Allen Couch 
Ituinois—Edwardsville, Sr. High; 


McKinley 

Inptana—ZIndianapolis, Public School $86; Jeffer- 
sonville, Port Fulton; Terre Haute, Davis Park; 
Vincennes, Clark, Clark Jr. ey James Whit- 
comb Riley, Vincennes Twp. P. S. $1, 32, 23. 

Iowa—Ames, Entire System; Waterloo, Edison, 
Emerson, Irving, Whittier 

Kansas—Bucklin, Entire System 


Harrisburg, 


Kentucky — Bloomfield, Entire System; Kenton 
County, Entire System 

Lovts1ana—New Orleans, P. A. Capdau 

Massacuusetts — Norwood, Shattuck, Orange, 


Cheney Street; Swampscott, Clarke 

Micuican—Detroit, Robinson; Holland, Entire Sys- 
tem 

New Jersey—Berlin, Watsontown; Perth Amboy, 
Middlesex Co. Vocational 

New Mexico—Portales, Sr. High 

New YorKk—Mattituck, High; Montauk, L. I., Mon- 
tauk P. S. $7; Schenectady, Nott Terrace; Wan- 
tagh, Entire System; White Plains, Quaker Ridge 

Oxn1to—Bartlett, Bartlett High; Bucyrus, Bucyrus 
Rural, Whetstone Consolidated; Crestline, Jeffer- 
son Consolidated; Mansfield, Western Avenue; 
McConnelsville, Entire System; Mowrystown, 
Whiteoak Rural; New Washington, New Wash- 
ington Cons.; North Robinson, North Robinson 
Cons.; The Plains, Entire System; Tiro, Tiro 
Cons.; Urbana, Salem Rural High; Wapakoneta, 
Williamson; Warren, Garfield; Wayne, Mont- 
gomery Twp. 

PennsyLvania—Berks County, Entire System 

Utan—Piute County, Entire System 

Vircinta—Nansemond County, Entire System 

West Vircinia — Norton, Masten: Proctor, St. 
Joseph 

Wisconstn—Delavan, Entire System 

ash ln i Lincoln; Rock Springs, Roose- 
velt 


FIVE YEARS 


ALAaBAMA—Montgomery County, Entire System 

Ataska—Newhalen, Indian 

Arizona—Inspiration, Benjamin Franklin 

Arxansas—Blytheville, Entire System 

CoLtoraDo—Cortez, Entire System 

Grorcia—Atlanta, I. N. Ragsdale 

ILttnoris—Havana, Oak Grove; Warrenville, Seraph 
Warren Holmes. 

Inp1ana — Jeffersonville, 
City, Entire System 

lowa—Dubuque, Fulton 

Kansas—Chanute, Entire System; Kiowa, Entire 
System; Minneapolis, Entire System 

Kentucky—Louisville, George Rogers Clark; Nel- 
son County, Entire System; Stearns, Entire System 

a apart Jessup; Northeast, Northeast 

em. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Stoneham, North; Wellesley, John 
D. Hardy, Marshall L. Perrin; Williamstown, 
Entire System 

New Jrrsey—Belmar, Entire System 

New Mexico—Portales, Entire System 

New Yorx—LeRoy, Entire System; Malverne, Da- 
vison Avenue, Lindner Place; Syracuse, Bellevue 
Jr. High, Cleveland, Garfield, Grant, Huntington, 
Pere Lemoyne, Merrick, John Nichols, John T 
Roberts, Sumner 

Ou1to—Crawford County, Entire System; Lime City, 
Lime City; Mantua, Mantua Village Schools; 
Millersport, Walnut Twp. Cons. 

Souts Carotina—Columbia, Hamrick, Logan, A. C. 
Moore, Schneider, F. C. Withers; Lexington, En- 


tire System 

Utan—Enterprise, Enterprise; Hurricane, Hurri- 
cane Elem., Hurricane Sr. High; Junction, Junc- 
tion; St. George, Woodward High 


Vircinita—West Norfolk, West Norfolk 


FOUR YEARS 


Cororapo—Leadville, Central, Leadville Sr. High, 
Ninth Street 
Connecticut—Greenwich, Byram 


Chestnut Street; Union 


GeorGia—Augusta, James L. Fleming 

Irt1no1s—East St. Louis, Alta Sita; Havana, River- 
view, Rockwell; Shirley, Ben Funk Cons. 

Inptana—Lafayette, Ford; Mishawaka, 
Scircleville, Scircleville 

Kansas—Ness City, Entire System; Russell, Entire 
System 

KENTUCKY—Fort Thomas, Entire System; Harlan, 
Central Elem., Harlan Sr. High; I/sland City, 
Island City 

Loutstana—Johnson Bayou, Johnson Bayou Cons.; 
New Orleans, McDonogh 

Massacuvusetts—Malden, Charles A. Daniels; Pem- 
broke, Central; South Medford, Lincoln 

MicHuicGan—Saginaw, Hoyt 

MINNEsOoTA—Minneapolis, Blaine 

MississipPi—Fernwood, Entire 
Consolidated 


Fulmer; 


System; Louise, 


New JerseEy—Trenton, Franklin 
New York—Snyder, Amherst 


NortH Carotina—Charlotte, Hickory Grove 

Nortu Daxota—Fargo, Clara Barton 

Oxnto—De fiance, Entire System; Orwell, Entire Sys- 
tem; Spencerville, Entire System; Sycamore, En- 
tire System 

Soutn Carotina—Columbia, Arden, Tavlor, Watkins 

TENNESSEE—K norville, Fair Garden, McCallie, Van 
Gilder; Summertown, Summertown Sr. High 

Texas—Nash, Entire System 

Utan—Circleville, Circleville; Kimberly, Kimberly; 
Marysvale, Marysvale High 

Vircinia—Portsmouth, Briggs 

Wisconstn—Clintonville, Entire System 


THREE YEARS 


AvaBaAMa—Tarrant, Jefferson County High 

Avaska—Wainwright, U. S. I. O. Day 

Catirrornia—Richmond, Grant; Santa Ana, Juvenile 
Home 

Cotorapo—Leadville, Entire System 

ILLINoIs — Granville, Granville; Highland Park, 
Ravinia; Robinson, Entire System 

Inp1ana—Anderson, Hazelwood; Arcadia, Walnut 
Grove Cons. High; Mishawaka, Kennedy; Muncie, 
Eugene Field, Royertown; North Terre Haute, 
Otter Creek Grade, Otter Creek High, Otter 
Creek Twp. 28; South Bend, Center Township; 
peat Southport High; Terre Haute, Mont 

ose 

Iowa—Algona, Entire System; Waterloo, West Side 
Schools 

Kansas—Stafford City, Entire System 

Kentucky—Harlan, Entire System; Hopkinsville, 
Belmont; Madison County, Entire System; McLean 
County, Entire System; Richmond, Entire System 

MaryYLanp—Chestertown, Fairlee 

MassacHvusetts—Granville, Granville Village 

Micurcan—Holland, Office of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Supervisors; Muskegon Heights, Central 
Grade, South Park; Royal Oak, Benjamin Frank- 
lin; Saginaw, Emerson 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Standish 

Missourt—Shelbina, Shelbina Sr. High 

New Jersty—Belleville, P. S. 2, P. S. 10; Cedar 
Grove, Entire System; Chatham, Chatham Town- 
ship; Haddonfield, J. Fithian Tatem 

New Mexico—Taos, Taos Municipal 

New YorkK—Elmont, Elmont; Mittbrook, Entire 
System; Schenectady, Woodlawn; Syracuse, 
Thomas A. Meacham; Valley Stream, P. S. $24 

Onto — Attica, Attica Rur Schools; Cleveland 
Heights, Coventry Elem.; Convoy, Entire System; 
Wapakoneta, Second Ward 

Ox.aHoma—Seiling, Entire System 

Ruove Istanp—Central Falls, Central Street 


Sovutn Carotina—Columbia, McMaster; North, 
North, Trinity 

Texas—Amarillo, San Jacinta 

Utran—Salt Lake City, Franklin; Washington 


County, Entire System 

Vircinta—Alexandria, Mount Vernon High; Roan- 
oke, Tinker Creek 

Wasaincton—Centralia, Entire System 

West Vircinta—Ivydale, Ivydale 


TWO YEARS 


AvasaMa—Birmingham, Crestline Heights 

Ar1zona—Miami, Miami High 

Arxkansas—Norphliet, Entire System; Wilson, En- 
tire System 

CaLtrornta—Suisun, Crystal Elementary 

De.tawareE—Hartly, Hartly 

FLoripa—Tampa, Bryan 

Grorcia—Macon, Whittle 

ILt1no1is—Berwyn, Hiawatha; Harrisburg, Dorris- 
ville Grade; Livingston, Livingston; Spring Valley, 
Lincoin 

Inptana—Anderson, North Anderson Elem. & Jr. 
High; North Liberty, North Liberty; North Terre 
Haute, Otter Creek Twp. Schools 

Iowa—Dubuque, Jefferson Jr. High, Marshall; 
Waterloo, Castle Hill, Edison Jr. High, Kingsley, 
Riverview 

Kansas—Colby, Entire System; Horton, Entire Sys- 
tem; Topeka, Potwin 

Kentucky — Glasgow, Glasgow High; Hazard. 
Broadway, High; Richmond, Red House Grade $66 

Lovistana—New Orleans, Class for Convalescents 

Mary_anp—Betterton, Betterton 

Massacuvusetts—Holbrook, Franklin; Milton, Tuck- 
er; Reading, Pearl Street; Waltham, Thomas 
Hill; West Springfield, Park Ave.; Winchendon, 
E. Murdock 





MicHIGAN—Muskegon Heights, Edgewood, Glendale 

Chastes A. Lindbergh, Theodore Roosevelt, §,' 
ig 

Minnesota—Rochester, Rochester Jr. High 

MississtpPi—Pascagoula, Entire System; Ruleville 
Entire System . 

New Jersey—Bay Head, Bay Head 

New Yorx—Corning, P. S. 1; Schenectady, Pleas. 
ant Valley; Syracuse, Croton, Salina; W esthamp. 
ton Beach, Entire System 

Nortu Dakota—Fargo, Horace Mann 

Ou1o—Ashtabula, Jackson; Bethel, Bethel Village 
Schools; Bryan, Entire System; Hartville, Lake 
Twp.; Jamestown, Ross Twp. Centralized; Marion 
Scott Twp.; Marshallville, Baughman Twp.: 
Meeker, Montgomery Twp. Rural Cons.; Miam; 
County, Entire System; Newcomerstown, High: 
Norwood, Entire System; Okeana, Morgan Twp: 
Wapakoneta, Blume High : 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City, Gatewood 

Soutn Carotina—Blaney, Entire System; Green. 
ville, Stone; Greer, Entire System; Woodrag 
Central, Westside. : 

Texas—Falfurrias, Falfurrias High; Houston, Jef. 
ferson 

Utan—Central, Central Elem.; Gunlock, Gunlock 
Elem.; New Harmony, New Harmony Elem: 
Virgin, Virgin Elem. ‘ 

VermMont—Barre, Lower Websterville; 
Fatis, George Street 

Vircinia—Campbell County, Entire System; Floyd 
County, Entire System; South Norfolk, Entire 
System 

WasHINGTON—Spokane, Columbia 

West Vircinita—Big Chimney, Big Chimney; Camp 
Creek, Camp Creek; Clarksburg, Summit Park Jr, 
High; Ghent, Ghent; Salem, Hattie Harden 

Wisconsin—Kimberly, Entire System; Ripon, En. 
tire System 


B ellows 


CURRENT YEAR 


ALaBaAMA—Flomaton, Flomaton Elem. 

Arizona—Miami, Jefferson 

CaLirornNia—Terminous, Terminous 

Co._oranvo—Fairplay, Entire System; Las Animas, 
Bent Co. High; Walden, Jackson Co. Sr. High 

Con necticut—Bridgeport, McKinley; New Haven, 
Eaton; Old Greenwich, Old Greenwich 

FLoripa—Tampa, Broward 

Ipano—Gooding, Entire System 

ILt1nots—Algonguin, Algonquin; Bethany, Bethany 
Twp. High; Chicago, Falconer; Kewanee, Lyle; 
Omaha, Omaha High; Palatine, Wittenberg; Syco- 
more, East; Vandalia, McKinley; Versailles, Ver- 
sailles High; Westmont, Entire System 

InpIANA—Auburn, Riley; Fowler, Fowler Cons. 
Freeland Park High, Pine Twp.; Jeffersonville, 
Taylor High; Raub, York Twp.; Remington, 
Gilboa 

Iowa—Dubuque, Supervisors, Washington Jr. High; 
Waterloo, Special Teachers 

Kansas—Alerander, Entire System; Augusta, Av 
gusta Jr. High; Canton, Canton Sr. High 

Kentucky—Berea, Bobtown, Middletown; Franb- 
fort, Frankfort High, Holmes Street, Murray 
Street, Wilkinson Street; Glasgow, Entire System; 
Hazard, Entire System; Jessamine County, En- 
tire System; Lancaster, Entire System; Madison- 


V—___— Ye 


ville, Madisonville High; Owenton, Entire System; | 
Richmond, Concord, Grapevine, Peytontown, Pleas | 


ant Green, Shallow Ford; Union City, 

Maine—Castine, Castine High; Lewiston, 

MaryLanp—Compton, Compton 

Massacnusetts—New Bedford, Sassaquin 
torium; Ware, High Street, South Street 

Micuican—Bay City, Kolb; Muskegon Heights, 
Entire System 

Montana—Billings, Entire System 

New Hampsuire—Hampstead, Hampstead Sr. High 

New Jersey—ZIJrvington, Mt. Vernon Avenue; South 
Orange, Montrose; West Collingswood, Thomas 
Sharp 

New Mexico—Encino, Entire System; Las Vegas, 
Castle, Douglas; Portales, East Grade 

New Yorx—Hampton Bays, Hampton Bays High; 
Syracuse, Clinton, Washington Irving 

Norta Carorrna—Huntersville, Huntersville Cons.; 
Mebane, Mebane 

NortH Daxota—Kenmare, Entire System 

Oun1to—Akron, Highland Park; Dunbridge, Dowling- 
Dunbridge Rural Cons.; Hamilton, Jackson; Kill- 
buck, Entire System; Rocky River, Kensington; 
Trotwood, Madison Twp. Rural; Wapakoneta, En- 
tire System; Warren, Market Street; Westlake, 
Westlake Village Schools; Xenia, 
Twp. 

Orecon—Coguille, Entire System; Lonerock, Lone 
rock 

Sovtn Carotina—Columbia, Hand Jr. High, Ward- 
law Jr. High; Greenville, John Street; Hopkins, 
Hopkins; Ware Shoals, Entire System; Woodruff, 
Entire System 

Ten NESSEE—Etowah, 
Powell 

Uran—St. George, Dixie Jr. College 

Vermont—Sharon, Broad Brook 

Vircinta—Bon Air, Bon Air; Faquier County, En 
tire System; Fort Monroe, Fort Monroe Post; 


Dinglev 


Cambria; Powell Station, 


Rappahannock County, Entire System; Susser 
County, Entire System; Waynesboro, Entire 
System 


West Vircinta—English, English Grade; Green 
Sulphur Springs, Green Sulphur 


Wisconsin—Two Rivers, Koenig 
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HOW TO STRETCH YOUR 
GAS AND TIRE DOLLARS 


Two timely booklets sent for 5¢ in stamps 





help conserve 


OW can you 

gas, oil and rubber—-and at 
the same time get more for your 
motoring dollar? These booklets, 
written to help car owners stretch 
their dollars, will tell you many 
ways in which to save on these 
essential materials. 


Facts about gas 


Do you know, for instance, what 
grade of gasoline is the most eco- 
nomical for your car? How does 
driving speed effect gasoline mile- 
age? How far can you safely drive 
between oil changes? What oils 
give you the best buys for your 
money? How often should your 
motor be tuned? By knowing the 
answers to such questions as these 
you may cut your gasoline and oil 
costs 14% to 25%. 

And take the matter of tires. 
Does the way you drive your car 
have more effect on tire cost per 
mile than the quality or brand? 
What line tire usually proves the 
most economical buy? How fast 


does high speed driving shorten 
tire life? Does it pay to retread 
tires? Facts on such 
these will help you choose and 
handle tires to get the greatest 
service for the money spent. 


points as 


Easy to understand 


Both ‘‘Gasoline and Oil’’ 
*“*Automobile Tires”’ were prepared 
by impartial authorities after ex- 
tensive research and consultation 
with leading technicians. The in- 
formation, written in non-tech- 
nical language which any motorist 
can understand, is practical and 
dependable. 


and 


There are 29 other booklets in 
the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. Published 
to make consumers wiser man- 
agers and better buyers, these 
are supplied for 2¢ 
each to cover mailing costs. With 


booklets 


your copies of these two volumes for 
the motorist, we will include a list 
of theother titles in the series. Why 
don’t you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
ee 


rporationw 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 300 branches in 198 cities 


Research Dept. JNEA-11 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


list of titles in the Library of Consumer Education 


Name 


A ddress 


| 
| 
| Please send me “Gasoline and Oil’’ and ‘‘Automobile Tires.”” Also complete 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I enclose 


| 
| 
| 
¢ In stamps | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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WE PUT IT 


ON A RECORD!” 


“We've founda way to teach 
that’s not only stimulating 
to the boys and girls in 
class, but highly effective 
as well. We do it with our 
new portable 










“There’s the case of Charlie J. 
He had speech difficulties 
until he made a record. When 
he heard himself as others hear 
him he quickly corrected his 
faults, is now a star speech 
student.” 


“Our RCA Recorder also helps 
with dramatics, glee clubs and 
choirs, records thetalks of prom- 
inentspeakers for eventual class- 
room use. We also record school 
events.” 


y RCA VICTOR’ 


Modern schools stay mod- 
ern with RCA radio tubes 


in their sound equipment. REDE A. Sct IT ti AEE Lakes thd TARO 
In Canada: RCA Victor Co., OO a eA ae 
Ltd., Montreal. Trademark F 

“RCA Victor’ Reg.U.S. Pat SS ee er ee eee 


Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


“Then there’s the case of Emily 
T. A bright girl in most ways, 
she simply murdered music. 
Some recordings, made in class, 
helped Emily discover her faults, 
made music one of her favorite 
subjects.” 









Here it is— Portable RCA 

Recorder MI-12701. Surpris- 

ingly low in cost, it records at 

78 r.p.m. on 6-inch to 12-inch 

records, provides immediate 

play- back. Send coupon for 

details. 

These four essentials .. . yours in 

an RCA Victor Recorder | 
1. Records and reproduces with 
accuracy. 

2. Sturdily constructed, with- 
stands hard usage. 

3. Utmost dependability. 

4. Extremely simple operation. 


Educational Department (NE-11) 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


! Please send me full information concern- 
' ing the RCA Victor Portable Recorder. 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA Monvufacturing Co., Inc 


Camden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Policies Commission Sees Dangers pene reg. the current year, _ _ ne 3y In Fordson, Mich., and Santa Monica} fel, 
of Dual Educational System pected’ that these two agencies will enrol | Calif., teachers’ salaries are adjusted UP) Md 
more than 1,000,000 different youth. ward or downward with changes in cas] 
yy Tue NYA and the CCC, having largely The dangers of a dual educational sys- | | ¢ }:.- r: ' ae on 
oo a 7 | of living. Will you report similar plans t R 
accomplished the emergency relief pur- | tem, with one part under federal control, an sidiaade aid aD 
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poses for which they were originally set | are so great, in the Commission’s judg- | “ 
up, should be discontinued as separate | ment, that prompt and decisive action is | AEW Radio Program | 
youth agencies, as soon. as they have com- called for to reconstruct the nation’s pro- | Tye 1941 American Education Wed ay 
pleted their present special assignment of | grams of education and public employ- | -adio program will originate from Faneui{ to 
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Education Association and the American a survey of the educational needs of youth, | tignal Commander of the America} allo 
Association of School Administrators, in | and a plan whereby the federal govern- | Legion, will be the guest speaker. | oa 
an 80-page statement just published on | ment and the state-and-local educational sie 
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of both agencies, the Commission adds, | federal aid be continued for students in | tional Education Association took the fo}. ¢ 
in 
can and should be continued thru other | highschools, colleges, and graduate schools, lowing action which was transmitted tj , : 
agencies. Their educational functions | but that hereafter federal funds for this | Donald M. Nelson. Director of Prioritie ~ 
should be transferred to the public schools, | purpose should be appropriated to the | in the Office of Production Management 
while their function of providing employ- | U. S. Office of Education, rather than the | “The Executive Committee of the NH is 
ment on public works should be located | NYA, for distribution to schools and col- | tional Education Association believes tha A | 
with the general public works agencies. leges thru the appropriate state educational | the teachers, school administrators, an aa 
Most of the statement is concerned with | agencies. schoolboards of the nation are duly appt) i. 
the relation of the CCC and NYA toedu- | The report may be secured from the | ciative of the necessity of diverting scar 
cation. For the first time in American his- | National Education Association, 1201 Six- | material into essential defense industri¢} ie 
tory, the Commission states, nationwide | teenth Street Northwest, Washington, | and that they desire to cooperate to thi on 
educational programs are being conducted | D. C., at 25¢ a copy. | fullest extent with our national defens oe? 
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authorities. We hope, however, that our 


Sten and your's ne cwate wit | We apologize to our mailman.. 


guarded as far as possible by the Office 


of Production Management against any 
educational handicaps due to shortages in Hundreds of Home Economists have requested a 
of Canco’s new booklet, ‘‘Help Make America Strong.” 


material and equipment necessary to efh 
ciency in teaching. We urge the careful 
consideration of school needs by the Office 
of Production Management in granting | 
priorities, and express the hope that in | 
these considerations there will be con- 





tinued consultation and cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education.” 


Salary Recognition for Elementary 
Teachers 


| 

| 

| sy SALARY scHEDULEs that pay elementary- 

| school teachers as much as _ highschool 
teachers of equal qualihcations are being 

| followed in nearly a third of the city 

school systems reporting to the NEA Re- 

| search Division on 1940-41 salary sched- 


ules. Of 1315 cities reporting, 412 or 31.3 





| 

‘ 

|| percent were using schedules of the prep- 
aration or single-salary type. Small systems 

| as well as large ones are using this type of 
schedule, but the plan is slightly more 

| popular in the larger cities over 30,000 in 

population. Over 36 percent of these cities 

used this type of schedule in 1941, a pro- 


yortion that has increased from 25 percent 
f | 





| 
| 
| in 1931. The larger cities added to the list 





within the past two years include Spring- UESS WE OUGHT to apologize to 
ca} field, Mass.; Macon, Ga.: Cumberland, our shipping room, too, because 
up; = Md.; Pontiac, Mich.; Salem, Ore.; New they Ww had to mail out over 100,000 
copies of this new booklet. 





0S! port, R. I.; and Amarillo, Tex. 
> Richmond, Va., reports the most recent Have you heard about it? 
single-salary schedule adoption by a large “Help Make America Strong” was 
| city. The new schedule became effective designed to be helpful in any of your 
.| September 1941, with a gradual transition courses which tie in with the Na- 
eck ; oe 
i, be made from the old salary rates. tional Program on Nutrition. Here, 
PUL | . . . ° 
just to give you an idea, are some of 
net p a es 
So Drama Magazine the topics it covers: 
5} yy Prays is the title of a new drama maga- + + « SPC of governenas- \ 
Nal cine f le. Subscril approved diet as outlined at the ; 
. zine ing ‘opie. OuUubdse «= are 7 . y e,s ‘ H 
| or young peopl ve ef National Nutrition Conference for \ \ 
cal allowed to produce the plays and radio Defense \ 
| scripts royalty free. The plays deal with _ ,; ¢ best . \ 
Coe . tec xple yasic 
| primary, intermediate, and junior high - & simple explanation of ba | 
| = ; a ; r nutritional facts... 
bel school grades. The October issue carried 
x,| 4 Pageant for American Education Week ....a Clear discussion of what the anlh— 
ive ° “ ° Tr . ° or " at ri¢ve . € ° a 
fal entitled “Defense Thru Education.” For | major vitamins and minerals do for 
‘| 


you, and lists of foods from which 


r information address Plays, Inc., at 8 Ar : 
t you'll get each one... 


lington Street, Boston, Mass. 


iti¢ ‘  Soalelelltetetetetetetetetetetetetetatetel a-------- § ---- lettin 
....sample, economical, |} 
ent V; . wwell-ipalauin ry ee HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. N-1141 
Ni isual Education Aid AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
th} R ....and many morein- ! 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
|  %z RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE AND EOUIP- | . . 3 ’ “ 
ant) formative su bjects! | Please enter my order for... ......copies of “Help Make 
‘ MENT FOR EDUCATIONAL 160 MM, PROJECTION Your copies of “ Help ' America Strong.” 
4 the title ot ” report ol the Committee Make America Strong” Name 5 Nile ee tara ie We oo oe dg Dyce dee te iis a ae oe 
ri on Non-Theatrical Equipment of the So- are free. If you will fill 
Z , : ; . ‘ us . ME. sx cc ob mbeGe ne be eae 
da (“ity Of Motion Picture Engineers. Single out the coupon, we'll see! Institution rrade 
. ° ‘ > € ! 
on COP!es will be sent free to school teachers that ae ae sent to t Street... 2... eevee eee eee eee e tees tees tees ene e ees 
‘ , : 2 > ou 1n jl ime, 
| and administrators | Cont. on page A-152]| y 8 AE ta Rn Fie R Sc” Site eS ee 
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National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. YT. 
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DRAPER DURABLE DARKENING 
Window Shades 


obtainable for any type of window include: 


. Stationary pull shade. 
. Stationary pull with side channel and roller box equipment. 
. DRAPER Patented X-L Unit for wide or multiple windows. 


(Aseries of smallershades mounted onan inverted L-Shaped 
Steel Shield with ample overlap to insure darkness.) 
. New DRAPER Demountable Skylight Shade. 


Write Today for Information and FREE Samples of Darkening Materials 
and Complete Information on Our Complete Line of Translucent Shades. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Dept. J-11 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





there’s a Reason, a Time and Place 


for CHEWING GUM 


Chewing is a basic pleasure 
enjoyed by all ages of people. 
And, you can give delicious 
Chewing Gum to the youngest 
children with the perfect as- 
surance that it is wholesome 
and pure. 


Chewing Gum helps exer- 
cise your teeth and keep them 
clean and attractive. To point 
to other merits, Chewing Gum 
freshens up your mouth and 
helps satisfy between-meal 
hunger without taking the 
edge off healthy, meal-time 
appetites. 


Treat yourself to some de- 


licious, inexpensive Chewing 


Gum today. Enjoy it while 
around your home—when 
you read, listen to the radio 
or drive about in the car. See 
how the chewing helps you 
concentrate as well as add 
pleasure to your day. 


People with excellent man- 
ners and highly regarded by 
others apply the same good 
judgment and sense of fitness 
to “‘when” and “where” they 
chew Gum as to everything 
else they do. They recognize 
that there is a time and place, 
just as there is a reason, for 
enjoying delicious, wholesome 
Chewing Gum. v-228 









[ Cont. from page A-151] on request to the 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning 
of the National Research Council, 31 Eas 

42nd St., New York, N. Y. | 


Don’t Spend It 


yy Instean of planning to spend your 
time try planning to use it. 


Social Security Legislation 


Ye THAT sOcIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION wil] | 
feature prominently in Congress in the next | 
few months is indicated by certain events: 


[1] Senator Downey’s general pension pro- | 
posal was withdrawn as a rider on the 
general revenue bill on the promise that it 
would receive careful consideration in the | 
near future; [2] Secretary Henry Morgen- | 
thau, speaking September 1, recommended 
as one step in stopping inflationary trends: 
“We may extend the social security pro 
gram so as to increase the flow of funds | 
to the Treasury from current income dur- 
ing the emergency and increase the out 
flow of funds when needed in the post 
defense period”; and [3] on September 30 
President Roosevelt revealed that he in- | 
tended to ask Congress soon for a sweep- 
ing extension of the Social Security Act to | 
increase the number of persons eligible for | 
benefits. 


These recent events are but further evi- | 
dence of a trend that the Association has 
been pointing out for more than a year, 
In general, three federal legislative possi- | 
bilities loom ahead: [1] A general pension 
scheme for all old citizens—e.g., Townsend 
plan or something like it. [2] Amendment 
of Title I of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide $30 per month for all persons not now 
covered by occupational annuities of Title | 


II—e.g., Senator Downey’s new bill or the 
socalled General Welfare Act. | 3] Amend- 
ment of the Social Security Act to extend 
Title IT (old-age and survivors’ insurance) 
to “not covered” occupational groups im | 
cluding public employees—e.g., Congress | 
man Lesinski’s bill compelling the partici 
pation of local and state public employees 
or Congressman Healey’s bill permitting 
state and local governments which do not 


have a retirement system of their own to | 
decide whether or not they wish their em 


ployees to be covered by social security. 


Information with respect to the nature of 
these proposals and their possible implica | 
tions has been supplied to state educational | 
leaders by the NEA Research Division. | 


When public hearings are held in Com | 


gress, it is expected that any group with | 


a definite point of view will be given am | 


opportunity to testify Now is the time | 
to discuss the issues ind to prepare for 
the hearings. 
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Talk 


jy NoTE FROM TEACHER ON MARION’S REPORT 

carp: “Good worker, but talks too much.” 
Note from father over signature on the 

card: “You ought to meet her mother!” 


NEA to Denver 


Jv THE 1942 convention of the National 
Education Association will be held in 
Denver, Colorado, June 30-July 3. Now 
is the time to make your plans for attend- 
ing this meeting. Denver officials announce 
that the honor of playing host to the con- 
vention will not be limited to Colorado but 
that other mountain states will be co-hosts. 
True mountain-state entertainment for the 
convention is thus assured. 

Irene Taylor, Columbus, Ohio, writes 
of the NEA convention in Boston last 
summer: “The new friends I made, the 
new ideas I gathered, and the inspiration I 
received at the Boston meeting are grand 
memories to help carry me thru this school 

” 
year. 


National League of Teachers Asso- 
ciations 


yy Orricers elected in Boston for 1941-42: 
President—Helen F. Holt, Alameda, 
Calif.; Eastern vicepresident—Lenore Hol- 
liday, Cincinnati; Midwestern vicepresi- 
dent—Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee; West- 
ern vicepresident—Carl Lowe, Seattle; 
Secretary-treasurer—Irene N. Van Sandt, 
Oklahoma City; Director exofficio—Jean 
Armour MacKay, Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, 


A Community Service 


3¥y Tue El Paso Teachers Association is 
presenting an El Paso Lecture Course dur- 
ing the 1941-42 season, as a public service 
to the citizens of the community. Profits 
will accrue to the Welfare Fund of the 
Association, 


On Our Past and Future 


yy WHEN we REMEMBER that only a little 
more than 1500 years ago the ancestors of 
most of us, many of them painted blue, 
were roaming the trackless forests of Cale- 
donia, Britain, Germany, and Transalpine 
Gaul, despised by the civilized citizens of 
Rome and Antioch, interested, in the inter- 
vals of rapine, only in deep drinking and 
high gaming; savage, barbarous, cruel, and 
illiterate, we may reflect with awe and ex- 
pectation on the potentialities of our race. 
When we remember, too, that it is only a 
little more than fifty years ago that the 
“average man” began to have the chance to 
get an education, we must recognize that 


itis too early to [| Cont. on page A-154]| 








PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 
INFORMATION OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY © CLEVELAND, O. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © FORT WORTH, 
TEXAS* MINNEAPOUS, MINNESOTA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.* DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN ® ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
LEXINGTON, KY. ¢ CHARLESTON, 
W. VA. © CINCINNATI, OHIO 
RICHMOND-VA. © MEMPHIS, TENN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. * WINDSOR, 
ONT. (44 London St., E.)* MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC, (1188 Dorchester Street. W.) 






GREYHOU 


de 


I save gas and oil 
for National Defense 


.. andl dollans Jor myself” 


_ TRIP I take by Greyhound I save two 

gallons of gasoline out of three, as compared 
with driving my own car. Of course a Super-Coach 
burns about 3 times as much fuel per mile as my 
automobile—but it carries 9 times as many people on 
an average! And the same sort of saving is being 
made in oil, metals, fabrics and rubber.” 





And besides saving materials for defense Greyhound 
passengers are saving money for themselves—Grey- 
hound’s low fares are still only 4 the cost of driving. 


i . onl 
N D 


MAIL THIS FOR BOOKLET “AMAZING AMERICA” AND TRIP INFORMATION 
Send this coupon to nearest Greyhound Information Office, listed above, for fascinating booklet 
picturing and describing 140 amazing things and places in the U.S.A. If you want rates and 
suggested routes to any particular place, jot the name of the city on the margin below. 


Name 





Address 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS | [Cont. from page A-153]| despair of him, | 


"— Perry Pictures think we shall find that he will respond jy | the 
the demands of education for freedom if we | SYP 


will give him the opportunity.—Robert y {| [rom 
Hutchins, president, University of Chicago, | ®S" 


One Cent and Two Cents each for 60 cents worth or more, of either 
size, assorted as desired. Sizes 3 by 3% and 5% by 8. 2250 subjects. 


Also Mimiature Colored Pictures. Some One Cent, and some Two 
Cents each, for 60 cents’ worth or more. Postpaid. Hundreds of subjects. 
Free, Catalogues B, C, and D, of all these Miniature Colored Pictures 
to teachers naming school and grade, and this Magazine, Box 4. 


Educational Policies Commission | 








| . A 
Send 60 cents for 30 Perry Pictures of the Pilgrims. ete., for November sv AT A MEETING in Chicago, September wh 
and December, 5% by 8, or Art Set of 30, no two alike, or select from . ) : NE, 
the Catalogue. Send $1.00 for Art Set of 50, 54% by 8. | 13-16, the Educational Policies Commis. | one 
>Our new 64 page Catalogue of the Perry Pictures. a Two Cent, Four | sion: | I | Approved a statement of policy the 
Cent, Ten Cent, and a Bird Picture in Colors. and 1600 tiny pictures. : 
in it. Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for the Catalogue. 
{Ww ARDEP FOUR GOLD MEDALS | Youth Administration, the Civilian Cop. Boa 
Mother and Daughter Lebrun The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. servation Corps, and the public schools, 


on relationships between the National clect 
|2| Approved plans for a brief statement 
ied crmennincsitasitiaes —_—— | on how organized education can contribute 
to civilian morale. | 3] Approved a budget | 
of $5000 to secure the widest possible tron 


public study of The Education of Free} 

















Classroom Teacher Conferences } the 


Men in American Democracy. } min 

peat ! and 

—— | Dues for Defense publ 

—, vy “Enctosep please find $2 in payment vy 

______ | of annual dues in the NEA. I am sending Edu 

ir ——— | them as a national defense measure for and 

_ — | American democracy.” Am 
ina 





' of 0 
“A NUMBER of regional conferences 
; syste 
- under the sponsorship of the Departmen} *””, 
catic 


of Classroom Teachers of the NEA will | 
be held in various sections of the country} "PO! 


But YOU will 
ul Wi during the coming months. On November 
8 the South Central Regional Conference 
profit ee »? : a apt 
NON of the Department will be held in Tulsa] 


f Oklahoma. On November 21 and 22 
ASSOCIATION “ , a 


: ; North Central Regional Conference will} 
AN assured future for the youngsters 


is a happy responsibility for every grown up. 
As the saying goes: YOU must “carry the ball”. 

You want each insurance dollar you invest 
to buy maximum protection. So join the F.P.E.A. 
now and discover the real value of the mass 
buying power of thousands! 


be held at the University of Chicago. On} 
December 28 and 29 a Southeastern Re} 


gional Conference will be held at the Uni} 


versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 





Another Southeastern Regional Conference 
will be held at the University of Kentucky! 


rae ;' on March 28. Classroom teachers in the} 
Membership involves no duties — but lets 


you apply for individual insurance at low group 
rates. But don’t decide now; just use the coupon 


areas where these conferences are planned) 


will find them exceedingly profitable ses} 


and complete facts will be mailed, without obli- sions to attend. Why not plan now to at) 
gation. tend one of these conferences? 
baddies \5 Educating Aliens 

Organized in 1925. To EXAMPLES A T , Ba tice - ' 

oat > THE RECENT REGISTRATION of aliens tf 
date more than $8,500,000 Semi-Annual : a thet 
seid’ in mamher’ deine ees vealed about five million of them int 
i Rene ee selon, Age 30 U. S. To help these people adjust thei] 
written by two of Ameri- $3.25 per $1,000° lives in our country is the purpose of the 
co's soundest iasurence Age 35 National Citizenship Education Program| 
companies with assets over 3.41 per 1,000 | authorized by the Nationality Act of 1946 
$168,000,000. Age 40 and organized under the Directorship 





3.96 per 1,000 William F. Russell, dean, Teachers Col} 


, _,§ ELD | eae ae 

iff CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW % 96 per 1,000 (777m lege, Columbia University. Over fourteet] 
Y F.P.E.A. Box No. 2451E _— Denver, Colo. Y million dollars has been allocated by the 
Y Without obligation, mail complete information I Y Work Projects Administration, which 
Y, can study at my leisure. ®No medical examination 77 | cooperating with the Immigration and} 
te eel te ete LE ee a a for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,- 7 Naturalization Service of the Departmetl 


000 if you're a standard 


of Justice and the U. S. Office of Educé 
tion. In each state there is an advisofy 


| MUM OCOOW]’”0O’’™’00=000000)/) council which is responsible for planning 


CEES ae ee ee ee Ae ene Se ee eee 
risk, Y 
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the program on a statewide basis. School 
superintendents may obtain information 


) from their state superintendent of public 


instruction. 


Honor to NEA Official 


JosEPH H. SAUNDERS, chairman of the 
NEA Board of Trustees and long active in 
the work of the Association, has been 


dected chairman of the Virginia State 


Board of Education. 


President Urges Public Discussion 


sy In ORDER to build civilian morale, based 
on understanding of the problems arising 
from the world crisis, President Roosevelt 
recently requested Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt to develop 
and inaugurate a nationwide program of 
public discussion. He urged that the pro- 
gram be organized by the U. S. Office of 
Education with the cooperation of colleges 
and public school systems. “The genius of 
American democracy,” the President stated 
in a letter to Mr. McNutt, “is expressed in 
the traditional independence and freedom 
of our state and local schools and school 
systems. Their freedom of action for edu- 
cational purposes must be preserved. It is 
upon that freedom that we hopefully de- 
pend for assurance that the judgments of 
our people will be soundly based.” 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


in the 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


20th Y earbook—Price $2 


Discounts on quantity orders 


An adequate school program in this field includes 
oral language (speaking and listening), written lan- 
guage, reading, handwriting and spelling. In this | 
book emphasis has been placed upon giving children | 


experience in the use of language skills in a wide 


variety of life-like situations. 


given also to diagnostic and remedial work, and to 
special problems of administering and supervising the 


language program. 


lications in this field. 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Attention has 


It does not duplicate other pub- 





Schools in Defense Areas 


yy Expenpitvres of federal funds to build 
schools in defense areas are being approved 
almost daily by President Roosevelt. The 
funds, administered by Federal Works 
Agency, are provided under the Lanham 
(Community Facilities) Act, approved 
July 1, which appropriated $150,000,000 
for hospitals, sanitary facilities, recreation 
centers, and schools in defense areas. 


About Face 


yy Because of tax limitation laws, Ohio 
boards of education submit additional 
levies to the people to help provide for 
current school support. Between 1932 and 
1938 six efforts to renew such levies were 
defeated in Dayton which had the dubious 
distinction in October 1938 of closing its 
schools for lack of funds. Brought face to 
face with the facts the people of Dayton 
1939 
passed. Later a special levy was voted for 


acted. In August a one-year levy 
a five-year period. Now the morale, not 
only of the school staff, but the entire city 
is high. “Here,” writes T. C. Holy in the 
April 1941 issue of Nation’s Schools, “is 
an example of 200,000 people who, when 
the facts regarding their public schools are 
brought to them in a clear concise manner, 
have taken the 
the situation.” 


necessary steps to correct 


been 


Another 

“Happy Landing” 
It certainly was com 
forting, as I lay ill, to 
realize that the mount 
ing expense of a doctor 
and a substitute teacher 
would be largely met by 
a prompt check from 
T.C.U. I enjoy the sense 
of security I feel under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella.” 
Luella F. Powers, 

Sterling, tl 
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Ils Your Address Correct? 


yy Di you receive this issue of THE 
JouRNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 


NEW ADDRESS 


| Name 


Street 
City State 


OLD ADDRESS 


| Name (if changed) 


Street 


| Music Appreciation Hour 


yy Tuts popuctar NBC feature returned to 
the air for its fourteenth consecutive sea- 
son, Friday, October 17. Walter Damrosch, 
composer, conductor, and musical counsel 


| of the National Broadcasting Company, 


again is directing the series. The programs 


| are heard each Friday over the NBC 


Blue Network from 2 to 3 pM, Est. They 
are divided into four series. Series A and 
B are intended mainly for younger listen- 
ers (grades 4 to 8), and Series C and D 
for junior and senior highschool students. 
Series A and B con- | Cont. on page A-156| 





“Happy 
Landing 


to You” 


—Even in Hard Storms When 
You’re under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable 
low cost protection of the fa- 
mous T.C.U. Umbrella. It has 
been the sheltering friend to 
thousands of teachers for more 
than 40 years. Not so long ago 
one teacher, in her enthusiastic 


appreciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she 
felt after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
her way. She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. 
Parachute for Happy Landings.” 
about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder gives com- 
plete information. 


It’s a 
Why not get all the facts 


Send for your copy today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
633 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


seeeecees! FREE INFORMATION COUPON ‘****#*ee8= 
To the T.C.U. 633 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U 
Protection 


10-Way 
Send me full details without obligation. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 9-15, 1941 


YOU CAN STILL ORDER SUPPLIES IN TIME 
USE AIR MAIL....TELEGRAPH....TELEPHONE 


Judividual Items 


POSTER—13% x 18 inches in three colors on a high quality 
white paper. Price: 50¢ per single package of ten. Sold only in‘ No. of 


oe ERR es 5 won Re Adin Ain Fd ot rien Sit ae  ) Senne me 
STICKER—For use on "report cards, letters, menus, etc. 114 

x 2 inches printed in red and blue ink on a white gummed stock. _No. of 

Price: 25¢ per single package of 100. Sold only in pkgs. of 100. — packages — evwecsnesneemeeeAAITt sensneesnenemeee = 


BUTTON—A new feature this year. 1% inches in diameter 
in red and blue colors on white background. Price: 50¢ per single —_No. of 


package of 25. Sold only in packages of 25............... Si ee _ 
LEAFLET “For a Strong America”—For distribution to 

homes. 4 pages, 3 x § inches in size. In two colors on white stock. No. of 

Price: 40¢ per single package of 100. Sold only in pkgs. of 100. — Packages — eerscsrssnereonn LITE seneneensernnnnenee 


LEAFLET “Education for a Strong America’—Discusses the 

general theme and each daily topic and gives other information. 

For laymen, speakers, writers. 16 pages, 3 x 5 inches. Price: 

1¢ each. No orders for less than 25 accepted. No discounts. ie en 
PLAY “And the Stars Heard”—For upper elementary grades. 

Stresses loyalty to our country. Uses well-known songs. By Jean 


ae ye, ere ee 
PLAY, “We Hold These Truths"—For high- school use. 
Original songs. By Jean M. Byers. Price: 25¢ per simgle Copy. No. COp ics -creccesscscsneseee AIT seveeerenseernnerns 


SUNDAY FOLDER, “Seeking World Order’’—Gives sugges- 
tions for the Sunday observance. 6 pages, 5% x 8% inches. 


Price: 5¢ per single copy... 3 Rae Oe pe | Lee eee 
Four manuals have been developed for American Education  Kadlgin.: Noveeccccecsssnsenseed OUR A itnicsiaunicti 


Week—one for each of these school levels: (1) kindergarten- 


primary, (2) elementary, (3) junior high school, and (4) high — Elem: NOAM bene 


school. These manuals were developed by committees of teachers Ir.H.S.: No Ame 
in various sections of the country. Each manual is 32 pages long, 
54 x 8% inches in size. Price: 25¢ per single copy. SE ee eee 
Combination Packets 
Each packet contains a classroom supply of posters, leaflets, © Kebgm.: Noes acecee AIT eeeeeeeeeeeeenee 


stickers, and other materials plus a copy of the 32-page Manual 


for the school level indicated by the name of the packet. Packets Eder. NO enone A TE ee 


are available for these four school levels: (1) kindergarten- <a se een 
primary, (2) elementary, (3) junior high school, (4) high school. 
Price 50¢ per packet. No discounts. a en 
be AT il 
A SOUND MOTION PICTURE TRAILER—35 millimeters . ut \ 


—with a screening time of 1% minutes. Narrated by Lowell w. 
Thomas this trailer entitled “Education for a Strong America” 


has been prepared for use in commercial theater houses. Tells 


STROXG "AMERICA > 


what modern schools do in picture and words. Invites public to mat THOMA 
visit the schools AEW. Stirring music accompanies the film. 
Arrange with local theater managers to run it. One copy can be 
used in three theaters. Price: $7.50 per copy. No discounts for 
quantity orders. ees 


To the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the above indicated materials for American Education Week for which | inclose a 
total of é a seitcieininpeistaiptaninahadasitianiancgiaaiina 


(Discount on quantity orders—copies or packages: 2-9, 10%; 10-99, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. Carriage 
charges paid only when order is accompanied by cash. Cash must accompany orders for $1.00 or less.) 
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| Cont. from page A-155| certs are broad. 
cast at 2 PM, EST, on alternate weeks. Series | 
C and D concerts are broadcast at 2:30 PM, | 
EST, on alternate wecks. 


Your Government 


vy Tue United States Government Manual, 


1941, provides comprehensive information 
regarding federal services and officals, | 
Available from the Superintendent of | 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 75¢. | 


Elementary School Principals 


s& Tue Sixth Annual Conference on Ele. 
mentary Education, which is being spon. 
sored by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, July 61, 
1942. Since dormitory facilities are avail. | 
able for only 200 persons, the first 200 to 
register and send a $5 deposit (made out 
to the University of Colorado) to Miss 
Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C., will be enrolled, 

Members of the Department of Elemen. 
tary School Principals for 1941-42 will re] 
ceive soon after the first of the year a com-; 
plimentary copy of a 100-page monograph | 
on Know and Use Your Community. The| 
subject announced for the 1942 Yearbook | 
is In-Service Growth of School Personnel, 
It will be ready for distribution in the fall) 
of 1942. 
Booklists in The Journal 
3 Tue nasit of reading books with dis 
crimination should be one of the most 
important outcomes of schooling. Bock | 
Week, November 2-8, is a good time w| 
emphasize this theme. There is so much 
competition for our time and _ attention! 
that only by giving careful thought to the! 
matter can we attain a wise and balanced 
program of reading and study. It is no 
easy to discover the new books that de} 
serve our attention, or to keep a balance 
between the reading of new and old ma} 
terial. 

Tue Journat seeks to help its readers it 
both these fields. The list of outstanding) 
Children’s Books of 1940-41 (see page | 
239) has been prepared with much care 
by the Joint NEA-ALA Committee and 
will be useful to all persons interested 
in children’s reading. It is hoped to make| 
it an annual feature of THe JourNAL. 

Four other booklists of similar length 
are scheduled for publication in Tut! 
JourNAL during this school year. 

December 1941 JourNAL—‘Books E very 
one Should Know.” Particularly good fot’ 
people interested in books as gifts as well 
as for Christmas vacation reading. | 

March 1942 JournaL—“Readable Books 
of 1941,” which continues a special survey 
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alee buile to teach. 
children meanings and pronunciations of 
words so they click and stick. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY DICTIONARIES 


Junior for gr. 4-8 Senior for gr. 7-up 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


on ° New 





stn and nursery sc 
Sen’ s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(t hee also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for the of successful alumnae. 
of Education 


BOX 116-P EVANSTON, ILL. 





EDNA Ta BAKER, PRES. 


6mm Color F 
«KNOW YOUR BIRDS” MEW-ti Wie oie Lite 
SERIES NO. 1... ROBIN, BLUEBIRD, WOOD-THRUSH 


SERIES NO. 2... TITMOUSE, CHICKADEE, NUTHATCH 


Ideal for your visual education am. Clear, lees titles, Masterful 
new technique. Mr Geo. B. Thorp, Audubon Society, says “High 
level of photographic artistry makes these pictures @ pure delight.” 


Write for descriptive folder and specie! school 


$38 Glen Arden Or 
HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES pitrssuncn renna 





GRADE SCHOOL 
STAGE DRAPES 
INEXPENSIVE 
Easy-To-Install Track. 


Mail Stage Sizes for 
Estimates and Samples. 


DIRECT FROM MFG. 


Camden Artcraft Co. 
160 N. Wells, Chicago 


BLACKOUT 
THE SHADOW! 


(CLOSE to all of us is the threatening 

4 spectre of tuberculosis. No respecter 

of persons, it lurks in every corner, may 

strike at any moment. More people be- 

tween 15 and 45 die from tuberculosis 
than from any other disease. 


Yet tuberculosis can be driven from 
the face of the earth. Since 1907 your 
Local Tuberculosis Association has helped 
reduce the toll of tuberculosis by 75%! 


By buying Christmas Seals you will 
help us complete the job—and make 
this a safer world for yourself and your 
loved ones. 


CHRISTMAS 
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feature that has appeared in THE JouRNAL 


each year since March 1938. 


April 1942 Journat—"“Sixty Educational 
Books of 1941,” continuing a popular an- 
nual feature. 

May 1942 Journat—“American History 
in Fiction,” a selected list of sixty books 
covering the entire history of America. 
This is an attractive summer vacation 
reading list for both teachers and students. 

Each of the four lists will be made avail- 
able also as a Personal Growth Leaflet to 
encourage schools and libraries in the 
practice of putting lists into the hands of 
individual students. 


<= 
DATES TO REMEMBER 





November 2-8—Book Week. Address 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

November 9-15—American Education 
Week. See page A-156. 

November 20-22—National Council 
for the Social Studies (a Department of 
the NEA) to meet in Indianapolis, Ind. In- 
formation may be had from the Depart- 
ment at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

November 22—Association of Science 
Teachers of the Middle States, Hotel Chal- 
fonte, Atlantic City, N. J. 

December 3-5—School Broadcast Con- 
ference to be held in Chicago. 

December 10-13—American Voca- 
tional Association to meet in Boston. 

December 31-January 1, 1942—Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

February 21-26, 1942—American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, San 
Francisco. 

February 26-28, 1942—American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges to meet in Los 
Angeles. 

April 15-18, 1942—The American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will hold its annual con- 
vention in joint meeting with the Southern 
District Association, at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans. 

June 28-July 2, 1942—NEA conven- 
tion at Denver. [Cont. on page A-158] 







* At the Capitol Plaza 
* § WASHINGTON, D. C. \ 
i 300 Rooms from $2.50 * 
* Henry. B. Williams, Mgr. NO TIPPING . 
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Holiday Colors and Holiday Ideas 


For new enthusiasm and interest in Fall and 
Winter art class projects, use brilliant, 
smooth-working Alphacolor colored chalks. 
Alphacolor will help your classes produce 
color effects you never before thought pos- 
sible. Send 50 cents for a full size, 24-color 
box of Alphacolors and two Projects Sheets, 
each packed with new, live ideas for the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas season. Ad- 
dress Dept. JN-1141. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


CK ACKBOARDS + ERASERS 


2 


Ravi Make You Own 


Slides on Your 
Typewrit 


Talk from your ten 
RADIO MATS 


screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


50 Rudio-Mats $1.50 1819 Broadway 


; Dep’ 
Accept no none ae. Yon, 7 y. 





The Drama Magazine for Young People 


Thousands of teachers have acclaimed 
the high quality of these plays! 

Each issue of PLAYS 
contains a minimum of 
15 new plays and radio 
scripts on a wide variety 
of informative and en- 
tertaining themes. Sepa- 
rate sections for each 
age group in Grades one 
through nine. Plays and 
Pageants appropriate for 
celebrating: National, 
Civic, and Communal 
Holidays. and Anniver- 
saries. Important chap- 
ters in the lives of Great 
Men. 

Plays for specialized educational observances 

such as Book, Health, Safety and Educational 

Weeks. Plays for sheer entertainment—come- 

dies, fantasies, mysteries. Vocabulary Builders, 

Thanksgiving and Christmas plays. 

ALL PLAYS MAY BE PRODUCED ROYALTY. 

REE BY SUBSCRIB 
$3. Sample Copy 25¢ 
PLAYS. 8 8 _8 Arlington S Street, B ston, Mass. 





BALOPTICONS 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 
purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


i7Bau ol ai oms esaate) 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 


Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. 





The 


Final closing date for each issue is 


December issue closes November 5. 





AGENT-TEACHERS 


EARN SIDE MONEY for yourself or school clubs 
taking orders from Seniors for our sensational selling 
Graduation Name Cards. Teachers everywhere profit- 
ing. Details RUSHED! . No obligations. CRAFT- 
CARDS, Box 235 (Dept. TE). Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 








CAPS AND GOWNS 





FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 


CHOIR GOWNS—for school choirs, glee clubs. We 
serve over 2500 High Schools and Colleges. Write for 
catalog. McCarthy and Simon, Inc., 7 West 36 St., 
New York City. 


COINS AND STAMPS 





COIN COLLECTORS—Read The Numismatist. 
Largest monthly magazine devoted to coins, medals, 
paper money. Six months, $1.50; sample copy 30¢. 
American Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. \ 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 





FREE ARTS AND CRAFTS MANUAL giving color, 
design and technique suggestions. Comprehensive illus- 
trated listing of applied art articles for designing- 
decorating. Write Dept. N., The O-P Craft Co., Inc., 
sandusky. Ohio 





CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

















WANTED—-Contacts with committees or individuals 
working on Courses of Study. We offer data on picture 
integration possibilities. ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., 
Westport. Conn. Box B-70 

INDIAN RELICS 

25 GENUINE INDIAN arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 

Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 

a 

JEWHhTRY 
ZIRCONS—genuine diamond cut—3 for $1.75. 


Lowe's, Box 525, Chicago, Il 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS will pro- 
vide your kindergarten with a broad building program 
of safe rigid projects for dramatic play. Write for 
literature. APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, Appleton, Wisconsin. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED-—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sen: 








free. Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? = Sweden 


borg? Swedenborg? Swedenborg?—See: Encyclopedia 


Britannica 





SOUND FILMS 





16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free cate 
logue. AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, Bloomfield, New 


Jersey 





HANDICRAFT TEACHING FILMS. 10 one reel 


subjects--l6mm silent & sound Instructional-recrea 
tional. Free Folder BL-J. GARRISON FILMS, 1600 
Broadway. N. Y. C 








LOW-Rental rates: Science, History, English, Civics, 
Music, Sport, Entertainment Projectors, time pay- 
ments, trades accepted. Mogull’s, 61 West 48th, New 


York. 





16mm. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS One dollar per 
Reel. SWANK’S, 622 North Skinker, St. Louis, Mo 














TEACHING AIDS 

FAMOUS PAINTINGS — (reproductions) Wal 
Plaques 35¢. Free List. Walter Doescher, Box 723 
Poughkeepsie, N. \ 

ORDER for class or staff use THE STENCI! 
DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER, new book for mime 
ographed paper staffs and journalism classes Price 
$2.00. Sent on approval. F. S. Knight, Hood River. 
Oregon 

35MM FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry. 
Physics, Biology. VISUAL SCIENCES: 264 N. Suf- 
fern. N. Y 





UNIFORMS 





BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gown 
hoir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St.. Greenville. Illinois 





VISUAL AIDS 
CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company 


Meadville. Penna 
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HEALTH EDUCATION | 


| 

A report of the Joint Committee on Health | 
Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Associa- | 


A guide for teachers in elementary and second- | 
ary schools and institutions for teacher training. | 
Cloth bound 


Discounts on quantities: 
copies, 25 percent; 100 or more copies, 33 1,3 percent. 


368 pages $1.50 per copy 


2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 


Carriage charges wi!l be prepaid on cash orders but orders 
not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. | 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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The November NEA Research Bulletin 
summarizes the 1940 census data reported 
to date and indicates briefly their educa- 
tional implications. The main sections of 
the bulletin are the growth of the popula- 
tion, general characteristics of the popula- 
tion, mobility, occupations and employ- 
ment, and education. The report will be 
a valuable aid in professional discussion 
groups and in meeting the attacks of tax- 
dodging associations that have a superficial 
knowledge of population trends. The fed- 
eral census reports should be among the 
fundamental guides of the teaching pro- 
fession and this Bulletin should help teach. 
ers to appreciate this fact. 32p. 25¢. 


To help teachers meet the national safety 
emergency, the Safety Education Projects, 
Research Division, NEA, recently issued a 
leaflet entitled For 4 Safer 
taining suggestions, activities, and methods 


{merica con- 


of teaching safety. Single copies free. 


The School Follows Thru is the title of 
the November 1941 issue of the Bulletin * 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School the work 
of the association’s Implementation Com- 


Principals. It reports 
mission in assisting secondary schools with> 
the problems involved in helping pupils to] 
make satisfactory occupational adjustments 
when they leave school. Approx. 130p. $1.9 
Thru the extensive tryouts described in¥ 
this bulletin the instruments and prog 
cedures developed have been revised and 
are now available. Address the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
for further information. 


§ 

4 

The seventy-ninth annual volume of Ad” 
dresses and Proceedings ot the National 


Education Association is now off the press. 
This book includes many of the addresses¥ 
delivered at the annual meeting of the As / 
sociation at Boston as well as those giveny 
before departmental meetings during they 
year and a complete account of the vears§ 
activities of the Association. g92p. Free toy 
life and $5 members. $32 to all ochers. 


Unless otherwise indicated, discounts for™ 
gquantuties on NEA publications are: 29) 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copes, 25 percent; + 
3 percent. Orders which 
amount to $1 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaia 
on cash orders but not on billed orders. Or 
der from the National Education Assoc 
tion, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 


100 or more, 33 
















